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To 
Help 
the 
Pastor 
Meet 
His 
People’s 
Needs 


PAS 


PASTORAL CARE corre- 
lates the findings of psychol- 
ogy and psychiatry with the 
insights of experienced and 
successful pastors, pointing 
out basic principles and 
workable ways to meet spirit- 
ual and mental 
with the healing 
Christian faith. 





problems 
truth of 


$2.50 AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 
ABINGDON-COKESBURY 


By Leon M. Adkins, Harold Leonard Bowman, John 
Branscomb, Ernest E. Bruder, James H. Burns, 
Robert W. Burns, Rollin J. Fairbanks, Lloyd Ellis 
Foster, Edmund Heinsohn, Charles F. Kemp, David 
MacLennan, Paul B. Maves, W. Kenneth Pope, 
Robert A. Preston, William F. Rogers, Hoover 
Rupert, W. McFerrin Stowe, Ernest A. Shepherd, 
George O. Warmer, Jr. Edited by J. Richard Spann 


Today, as in perhaps no other age, people need spirit- 
ual guidance and counsel—to help them face the 
future; to aid them in resolving their present-day per- 
sonal problems and anxieties. 


In this new, challenging symposium 19 men who are 
known the country over for their successful pastoral 
work have combined to give the over-all picture of 
pastoral care—with specific counsel and concrete illus- 
trations. 


THE CONTENTS 


Part I: THE BacKGROUND OF PASTORAL CARE 

The History and General Principles of Pastoral Care 

Qualifications and Preparation for the Pastoral 
Ministry—The Ethics of Pastoral Work—Building 
and Administering a Program of Pastoral Care— 
Pastoral Care Through Christian Education. 

Part II: THe Fietp For Pastorat Care 
Children—Youth—Young Newlyweds — Middle-aged, 
Normal Church Members — The Church’s Senior 
Members—The Heavy-laden—The Sick—Alcoholics 

The Mentally Ill—Church Officialsk—New Church 
Members—Those Without a Church—Those in In- 
stitutions—College Students. 


RAL CARE 


For every minister who 
would give his best to his 
people, helpful, 


usable discussion of his pas- 


here is a 


toral opportunities—with spe- 
cific guidance on _ handling 
the many different kinds of 
personal needs and problems 
he encounters every day. 
PuBLisHED Oct. 8 
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The all-important 
problem of reaching 
the young 


Randolph 
Crump 


Miller 
The Clue to 


Christian Education 


How Christian teaching is re- 
lated to present-day life, with 


suggestions for interpreting 
the faith to young people. 
$2.75 


Henry P. Van Dusen 


God in Education 
A Tract For Our Times 


“Until real changes have oc- 
curred there can be no dis- 
cussion of education in Amer- 
ica without reference to Presi- 
dent Van Dusen’s little book.” 
—Henry Luce $2.00 


Dora P. Chaplin 
Children and Religion 


Religious education from the 
earliest years through ado- 
lescence. Particular attention 
is devoted to the perplexing 
questions children ask, whose 
answers may determine belief 
or unbelief. $2.50 


At your bookseller 
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CASE HISTORIES 


To the Editor: 


My appreciation for your magazine in- 
creases with each 
very definitely filling a need 
long been felt among those of us who must 
work daily with people in many 
life and of many problems. 

I find the articles which 
tories of particular value. The printed con 
versations between counselor and 
give many valuable points of 
technique which cannot be supplied by a 
exposition of theory. The theories 
are of importance, of course, but the ap 
plication, as given in these illustrations, 1s 
of tremendous value to many of us who do 
net have a wide background in the prin 
ciples of psychology and the related sciences 
of personality and human relations 

[I look forward to a long and 
life for PastoraAL PsyCHOLoGcy. 


issue You are 


which has 


received. 


walks of 


give case _ his- 
counselee 
insight and 


1nere 


successful 


Myron ScCHMIT1 
St. John’s Church 


Kankakee, Illinois 


READS EVERY ISSUE 
To the Editor: 
I wish to thank you very much for the 


kind invitation to go in as a Charter Mem- 
ber to this worthy and noble venture, the 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club. In the 
present world crisis a knowledge of 
chology by the Christian 
absolute necessity. 

Thus far I read every issue of the Pas- 
TORAL PsycHotocy. I feel it fills a great 
need in the modern world crisis along with 
the preaching of Gospel of Christ. The 
Consulation Clinic is a illuminating 
section. 


psy- 


ministry is an 


very 
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1951 LETTERS TO 

I wish to call attention to the article, “Is 
Faith Healing Valid Today?” This is the 
most logical and Scripturally balanced 
treatment of this live subject that any read- 
er may lay his eyes on. In these days of in- 
stability so many Christians are swept along 
with the stream of fanaticism on the sub- 
ject of healing the body. A sane article like 
this one once in a while will do the Church 


gvod. So keep up the good work. 
Rev. Moses G. GEHMAN 
The Mennonite Church 
Denver, Pennsylvania 
EDUCTIVE—NOT DIRECTIVE 
To the Editor: 


Just for the record, a word about Russell 
Dick’s paragraph on “The Eductive Ques- 
tion” in his article in the May 
“The Sacrament of Conversation,” in which 
he indicates that the eductive question is 
the base of my method in pastoral counsel- 
ing. It is true that the eductive approach, 
as I called it in my volume on Pastoral 
Counseling, is the base of my method. But 
what Russell Dicks describes bears no re- 
semblance to what I tried to say. He 
equates eductive with a forceful and direc- 
tive kind of interpretation—just the oppo- 
site of what I tried to convey. 


issue on 


SEWARD HILTNER 

Associate Professor of 
Theology 

Federated Theological Faculty 

The University of Chicago 


Pastoral 


INTEREST AMONG LAYMEN 


To the Editor : 


The copies of PAstorAL PsycHoLocy for 
April and May have stimulated much inter- 
est among the laymen of our committee. In 
line with Dr. Menninger’s article on mental 
health we are planning for our laymen to 
speak before various church groups on the 
telation of psychiatry to religion and other 
subjects. The outlines for these talks are 
prepared for us by Chaplain Joseph 
Knowles, Central State Hospital. 

CHARLES WESTRAY, 
Lakeland Committee 
Committee on Institutions 
Louisville Council of Churches 
Louisville, Kentucky 
(Continued on Page 7) 


Chairman 
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Important Works of 


the Renowned Psychiatrist .. . 


Doctor Georg Groddeck 


THE WORLD OF MAN 


Groddeck's famous week on the world of 
man and the world of art. There are analy- 
ses of a number of aoe ee including 
Michelangelo's “David Creation of 
Woman,” “The Creation of Man,’ and 
“Pieta’”; Sassoferrato’s “The Three Ages 
of Man’’; Durer’s ‘‘The Fall of Man’’ and 
“Madonna with the or Crown’"’; Cran- 
ach’s ‘‘Venus and Cupid. $4.00 


THE UNKNOWN SELF 


When we speak of experiencing the most 
heavenly love, hate is already rising up in 
the human heart. This ambivalente of the 
emotions is Groddeck’s theme in the book 
which includes perhaps his most important 
and original Paper “‘The It and the Gos- 
pels’’ putting forward his concept of the 
Cross as a symbol of the mother. 3.00 


THE BOOK OF THE IT 


An authorized translation of 
Vom Es’ 


“Das Buch 


This English translation of a famous psy- 
choanalytic work consists of 33 letters to a 
friend, which give a complete understand- 
ing of Groddeck’s theory of the It and its 
role in life. Discusses fully the role of re- 
pression in building civilization and how 
the It plays jokes on the Conscious mind. 


EXPLORING THE UNCONSCIOUS 


A continuation of Groddeck’s development 
of the theory of the It. Includes the famous 
analyses of The Ring, Goethe's Faust, and 
Ibsen’s Peer Gynt, and a further analysis 
of the dual age of man as both child and 
adult, and his double-sex—the man _ in 
woman and the woman in man. $2.75 


at all bookstores or 
direct from publisher 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
153 E. 24th St. New York 10, N. Y. 





Teaching, Background, Inspirational 





FILMS to help you in your vocation 
as Minister of God’s Word. 


2) — Réenm Sound Motion Pictures 


Produced with the help and guidance of leaders in the Protestant 
churches of America. These films designed to specifically help in 
discussional groups, vocational counselling, personal Christian liv- 
ing problems, stewardship, family worship, ete. 


“Unto Thyself Be True” “Return to Faith” 
“Stranger at Our Door” “The Barrier” 
“Bible on the Table” “No Other Gods” 
“Rim of the Wheel”’ “On the Right Side”’ 
“Honor Thy Family” “Speak No Evil” 
“In His Name” “The First Step” 
“Walking With God” “The Road Back” 
“Love Thy Neighbor” “Rolling Stones” 
**A Boy and His Prayer” “The Guiding Star” 
“Talents” “Yesterday, Today and Forever” 


Now willing and ready to help you. . . . Donald Lantz (former assist- 
ant Director of the Department of Audio Visual Education of the 
National Council of Churches of Christ). As newly appointed Re- 
ligious Coordinator of Family Films offers his services without 
charge in the preparation of your religious audio visual program- 
ming. 

Family Films are available for rental with projection equipment if 
needed from over 200 film rental libraries and denominational pub- 
lishing houses in U. S., Canada, England. Rentals start at $6 per day. 


SEND NOW: For free illustrated catalog and address of 
your closest library. 


8840 Olympic Blvd. 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


DR. RICHARDSON 
To the Editor: 


I have been greatly struck by the journal 


A HELP TO PHYSICIANS 


To the Editor: 
Perhaps I should tell you that I am not 
a minister but just a doctor of a branch of 


n of PAstorAL PsycHotocy and think you are the medical profession and am enjoying the 
doing a very able job. I should think min- visit of PAstoraL PsycHoLocy each month 
isters would find this one of the most fruit- and find it very helpful in my work. I think 
ful ways of developing their ministry to this should be passed on to the medical pro- 
people. fession. It is so much needed in our work, 

au oe as we too every day get patients who need 

van ©. RICHARESON that adjustment that the pastor has to deal 

Professor of Church History with, and what a great help we can also be 

and Acting Librarian , to our patients. The physical body and mind 

Union Theological Seminary are two, but in treating them, in many cases, 
ant they have to be dealt with as one. 

in DR. PRATT De. B.A. Lee 

live Greenville, South Carolina 


To the Editor: 


I want to congratulate you on PASTORAL 
PsycHoLocy. The contents of the number I 
read were interesting, and I liked the format 


A PSYCHOTHERAPIST 
To the Editor: 


It seems to me that PastoraL PsycHOoL- 














wn? : ocy gets better and better, and therefore 
r and the various departments—particularly creasingly valuable. As a former pastor 
“D.- ’ a ” ° ee ° ° 
s’’ the “Readers’ Forum. who is giving all his time to psychotherapy 
- Dattas Pratt, M. D. and counseling, I find various articles either 
€ National Association for stggestive or most informative. 
il” Mental Health, Inc. Ateck D. Dopp 
p” New York City Toledo, Ohio 
” a, 
k / 
3”? 
e 
r” || \]> The INNER meaning of the parables 
tl! 
y ERE is a startling interpretation, showing how the 
ist- Marriage of Cana, the Wise and Foolish Virgins, the 
the Good Samaritan, and other parables contain inner psy- 
Re- Q chological meanings far removed 
aut t from their literal sense. 
a: 2 Dr. Maurice Nicoll, a pioneer in psy- 
chological therapy, with a sound 
sf A knowledge of the original texts, 
tt A shows in his new book how the 
ub- * parables are psychological teachings 
jay. ¢ of man’s internal evolution. “A pene- 
trating and fascinating job . . . pro- 
« vocative reading.”—Hartford Times. 
, The New Man 
By MAURICE NICOLL 
4 $3.00 at your bookstore, or 
f HERMITAGE HOUSE 
¥/ 8 West 13th Street, New York 11] 


































The Man 
of the 
Month 


f 


R. ROLLO MAY first came to the attention of American ministers when, 
while a parish minister in New Jersey, he published his The Art of Counsel- 
ing in 1939. This was his Bachelor of Divinity dissertation at Union Theological 
Seminary, and the sole thesis in the history of American seminaries to be widely 
read! There followed soon after his Springs of Creative Living. In 1950 there 
appeared The Meaning of Anxiety, unquestionably one of the really great psy- 
chological books of recent years which bears upon the concerns of religion. 


Rollo May was born in 1909 and reared in Ohio. He attended Oberlin 
College and Michigan State College and was for a time counselor at the latter 
institution. Following a period of psychological study in Europe with Alfred 
Adler, and several years of teaching at the American College at Saloniki, Greece, 
he entered Union Theological Seminary in New York. After graduation, he was 
for several years in the parish ministry. He also taught part-time at Garrett 
siblical Institute, and North Western University. 


Deciding that he wished further training in psychotherapy and psychology, 
Dr. May enrolled for graduate study at Columbia University. Soon after this 
study began, it was discovered that he had tuberculosis; and the next few years 
were trying ones for him, his wife, and their three children. Returning to full 
health in about five years, Dr. May was able to complete his academic study, and 
to receive further therapeutic training under the William Alanson White Insti- 
tute of Psychiatry. At the end of this training, he received a personal analysis 
by Dr. Erich Fromm, followed by control analytic supervision by such outstand- 
ing authorities as Drs. Frieda Fromm-Reichmann, Janet Rioch, Clara Thomp- 
son, as well as Dr. Fromm. Dr. May then entered private practice as a consult- 


ing psychoanalyst—one of the very few (perhaps only two or three) analysts 
who have been professionally trained both in the field of theology and religion 
and in the fields of counseling and psychoanalysis. Recently, Dr. May has been 
appointed to the faculty of the Williams Alanson White Institute, where he will 
be giving courses for ministers. 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Editorial 
Pastoral Psychology and Religious Education 


7FT<HE modern movement in religious 

education, beginning in the early 
vears of this century with George A. 
Coe and others, preceded the develop- 
ment of a similarly modern pastoral 
psychology. Indeed, it was partly the 
work of these educators 
which led toward pastoral psychology 
as we know it today—with one foot in 
scientific study, and the other in re- 
ligious insight. 


religious 


At least one of the main points for 
which people like Coe correctly battled 
has been won—that religious educa- 
tion must take account of the needs of 
the child or adult, both according to 
age group and to individuality of per- 
sonality. There no longer exists any 
intelligent opposition to this position. 
3ut that we are far from having it 
adequately carried out in 
there can be no doubt. 


practice 


Some of the current controversy in 
religious education seems to be_ be- 
tween those who stress the message, 
that which is to be communicated, and 
those who emphasize the incom- 
municability of anything which is not 
at the same time a discovery of the 
learner. There are also of course real 


differences of conviction about just 
what is to be communicated in any 
event. But in so far as the conflict is 
not about the nature of the faith, it 
seems very similar to those who, in 
counseling, would emphasize the nec- 
essary function of the counselor 
against those who would stress the re- 
ceptivity and initiative of the parish- 
ioner. In counseling we have discover- 
ed this to be a false dilemma. In every 
fundamental sense the parishioner 
“directs” or there is no effective coun- 
seling. But what can make the decisive 
difference is the real attitudes of the 
counselor. 

Religious education and pastoral 
psychology are not, logically speaking, 
coordinate studies or practices. Reli- 
gious education is an “office” or type 
of function of the church. Pastoral 
psychology is a field of knowledge 
undergirding the practical work of the 
church. Each is basic to the other; 
each rests upon the other. An advance 
in one should result in an advance in 
the other. Neither is the whole of the 
Christian faith, nor are both together. 
Sut the faith can not have a practice 
without them both. 


‘SEWARD HILTNER 














Pastoral Psychology and Christian Education 


The Person of the Pastor, the Atmosphere of the Church and 


lts Worship, and the Attitudes Expressed in the Church 


Class Are Preludes to a Real Pastoral Relationship 


BY RANDOLPH CRUMP MILLER 


Professor of Philosophy ot Religion 
and Christian Education, Church 
Divinity School of the Pacific, 


Berkeley, California 


H° ARE the pastoral needs of 
children met in the practices and 
procedures of Christian education? 
How can our ministers be pastors to 
the children’ Of what unanswered 
questions do we need to be aware in 
order to meet these needs? 

The boys and girls in the Church 
the 


and religious needs of which our secu 


schools have basic psy chol gical 


lar psychologists are aware: they must 
feel that they are accepted and loved; 
they must have a framework of de 
pendability as provide d by law, morals, 
they 
vironment in which they can grow, and 


and customs; must have an en 
they must have a sense of outreach to 
+) beyond. 


there 


wards the mysteriou 
Within these 


myriads of particular problems which 


ulivel 


basic areas, are 


involve every boy ind girl to some 


extent 


The need for acceptance Cuts across 


bovs and 
girls. First and most important of all, 
they need to that 
wanted and loved for what they are in 
the home. The parents have complete 
control of this early period, when the 
home is the primary environment, and 
the basic attitudes inculcated at that 
time carry over into every area Ol life. 
Where parents have both the right atti- 
tudes and the right training, they are 


all the types of experience of 


know they are 


highly successful in providing a loving 
security within the family circle. But 


where parents fail at this level, the re- 


sults in terms of conflicts and problems 
in later life are destructive of the sense 
of security and acceptance 

This same sense of belonging to the 


group and being accepted is foun 


4 ‘ 


the school environment. The home 
cannot always provide a perfect rela- 
tionship within the school, or even a 
perfect adjustment to the school group 


n the 


1 


tlere the responsibility lies witht 
school administration as well, and the 
teacher often can make or break the 


child’s sense of acceptance. Both home 
and school should cooperate it this 
level, but often both are at and 
this leads to greater insecurity and 
unhappiness for the child. The traits of 
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a future wall-flower frequently begin 
at this level, even though the parents 
have maintained a sense of security on 
the pre-school level. The later adjust- 
ments in the environment, 
especially at adolescence, also involve 
both home and school. The sense of 
acceptance, on the part of parents and 
teachers, involves the capacity to love 
the adolescent at the very 
when he is most unlovable! 
The development of the gang con- 
sciousness among boys and girls is 
another example of this same _ basic 
need. The gangs frequently are of short 
duration, but they usually meet a psy- 
chological need and overcome a sense 
of frustration. More permanent group- 
ings, such as Scouts, provide a more 
dependable type of adjustment ; but the 
elders frequently fail to provide a way 
out of juvenile groupings into more 
advanced ones. So the sense of frus- 
tration and lack of acceptance may hit 
at any time, even though on the pre- 
vious level there was good adjustment. 


school 


moment 


UCCESSFUL Church adjustments 

throughout these periods often lead 
to real stability. Where a good pastoral 
job is being done, there is no point 
in the child’s development where he is 
not an accepted member of the Church. 
Of the techniques required, we will 
speak later on. The only point to re 
member here is that a truly Christian 
church provides fellowship on all 
levels, meeting the family as a family 
and the individuals as individuals and 
giving them all a sense of being a 
cepted by the fellowship and loved by 
God. 

The second basic psychological need 
is a framework of dependableness with 
in the environment. The child needs an 
environment he can handle, and that 
provides specific requirements from the 
child. His world must be small enough 


for him to grasp it, and must react in 
a dependable way to his advances. The 
symbol of this with the small child is 
the play pen; this is not to keep the 
child in, but to keep the world out! 
The child in the play pen has a man- 
ageable world, and he can grasp the 
laws of that world and therefore adapt 
himself to it. When he breaks the laws 
of the play pen, he gets hurt. When he 
obeys the laws, he can have pleasure- 
able experiences. 

The wider horizon of the home 
needs this same kind of manageable 
dependability. Slowly but surely, the 
child learns that stoves may be hot, 
phonograph records: may be broken 
and punishment results, or that stairs 
are an obstacle. He learns that his par- 
ents respond in certain dependable 
ways (and often the child capitalizes 
on this fact!) But while the physical 
aspects of his house may be rigid, 
sometimes his parents are emotionally 
and morally lacking in consistency. 
Then his world collapses because he 
cannot predict the reactions of those 
on whom he is dependent. Divided 
homes, drunken parents, and immoral 
behavior are only extreme instances ; 
for unthinking and careless parents 
often do as much harm to their chil- 
dren as those who are obviously im- 
moral, while parents who apply law 
without love achieve dependableness 
at the expense of acceptance 

The child learns to adjust to a world 
of law, both at home and at school. He 
learns the rules of the game at every 
level of experience. Slowly but surely, 
these rules take on a moral context 
Not only 
the Ten Commandments but the in- 
ner law of 


and a religious foundation 


become the 
elements in his own sta- 
bility of character. From all the ele 
ments of 


motivation 
permanent 


his experience, he learns 
about law, morals, and customs; and 
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he adjusts himself to these permanent 
elements in his environment in terms 
which have 


of his own motivations 


grown with him. 


HE THIRD area of basic needs is 

for an environment in which the 
child can grow. Some of the frame- 
works of dependableness are rigid, 
and he must 
cther. He escapes from the play pen, 
he learns to walk, he gains orientation 
outside the home and school, he dates 
without asking his parents’ permission, 
and finally he is a mature adult in the 
world of moral law. He therefore 
makes constant adjustments to new 
elements in his environment, and vet 
the manner in which he adjusted to 
the play pen will have an influence 
upon the way he adjusts to marriage 
or vocation or political activity. 


pass from one to the 


The opportunity for growth is a con- 
cern of parents. Most parents never 
understand what might be called “the 
war of independence,” which goes on 
all through The new- 
found various age- 
levels are embraced eagerly by the 
growing youngster, and many parents 
do not understand. They provide 
either too much or too little freedom, 
and if they happen to hit it about right 
they are still greatly disturbed. The 
right kind of permissive opportunities 
provided, allowing the 
growing persons to make their own 
mistakes within reasonable limits. Al- 
ways there are great areas of risks, 
and accidents happen. That is part of 
the growing-up process, and it is hard 
en everyone. The often 
strikes out in various directions, 
against parents or school or Church, 
against moral 


adolescence. 
freedoms of the 


need to be 


rebellion 


elements of the law, 


against the customs of the community. 
Yet out of such experiences come the 
fruit of 


mature adults who are the 


\ctober 


adequate Christian nurture. 

Growing up is a process which in- 
from certain 
acceptance and 
never from the requirements. 
Everyone needs acceptance and love, 
and everyone needs to know the objec- 
tive aspects of his environment to 
which he adjusts and which he may 
manipulate in order to grow. Just be- 
cause the adolescent is so very mixed 
up in his emotions, glands, and 
thoughts, he needs more than ever to 
be accepted and to know what kind of 
a world he lives in. He needs to know, 
when he is at his lowest ebb, that God 
loves him and this is God’s world, that 
the Church has a place for him and 
does not condemn or laugh at him. 


volves escape kinds of 
dependableness, but 


basic 


The fourth basic need is the sense 
of outreach. We do not know how 
soon the child is aware of the mystery 
of the universe, but we do know that 
he is capable of idolizing his parents 
and of a sense of reverence. As soon 
as he is articulate, he is asking who 
he is, where he came from, and where 
he is going. He senses the mystery of 
nature, he appreciates beautiful color, 
he responds to music, and he _ has 
something approaching what Rudolph 
Otto calls “the sense of the numin- 
ous.”” Reverence and awe before the 
mystery of all existence is present. 

The primary teacher of religion is 
the parent. Psychologically the parents 
are God to the child, for it is on the 
parent that he lives and moves and has 
his being. But the sense of outreach 
goes beyond the parents, and as he 
develops a sense of the mystery and 
greatness of nature, the dependable- 
ness of the world around him, and the 
moral law which is over and above 
him, he transfers his ultimate loyalty 
from his parents to God. If God has 
been sensed as a living presence in the 
home by the parents, the child will 
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catch their enthusiasm and share their 
faith even when he cannot define it. 
Otherwise, it will not develop nearly 
so quickly. Ultimately, it will develop 
in some form or other, although a dif- 
ferent vocabulary may be used to 
describe his response if he lacks the 
vocabulary of the traditional religions. 

In school and Church, as his know- 
ledge of the universe and of himself 
grows, so will his sense of outreach. 
The limits of growth are not set by 
the limitations of his surroundings, 
but by the possibilities which God has 
placed in him and by the nature of 
God’s world. Thus, his outreach is not 
only in terms of mystery, but also in 
terms of moral law and vocation. He 
“orows in wisdom and in stature, and 
in favor with God and man.” 

This does not claim to be an ex- 
haustive summary of the child’s basic 
needs, but these four areas will be 
convenient for illustrating the use of 
pastoral psychology in 
Christian education. 


relation to 


HE PASTOR is of 

portance in helping boys and 
girls to meet their psychological needs 
in the field of Christian faith. 

The most significant development 
in Christian education today surrounds 
the practice of infant Baptism. Instead 
of a routine conference, or a simple 
arrangement for the service, the pas- 
tor today is responsible for making the 
parents aware of the significance of 
Baptism and of their responsibilities 
as a result of it. It is a pastoral ap- 
proach, showing how what God in- 
tends in Baptism depends upon the ful- 
fillment of the Baptismal vows on the 
part of the parents and godparents. 
Educational materials are being pre- 
pared for the use of the pastor so 
that he will know what to do in such 
a situation. Let us see how Baptism 


crucial im- 


illustrates the four basic needs. 

The child is “received into Christ's 
holy Church,” he is “born again,” he 
is “grafted into the body of Christ’s 
Church.” Here is the symbol of ac- 
ceptance and love, as when Jesus said, 
‘Let the little children come unto me.” 
The pastoral responsibility here is to 
convince the parents of the reality of 
this truth, and then to show them how 
to make it a reality to a babe in arms. 
The ministry of the Church is here 
transferred to the parents, who are the 
ministers of God’s love to the small 
child. So when the child is old enough 
to be brought to Church, he already 
has had the experience of the love of 
God, and will naturally know that he 
is accepted in the Church. 

The godparents also promise that 
the child will “learn the Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Command- 
ments, and all other things which a 
Christian ought to know to his soul’s 
health.” Here is where law comes in. 
As the child grows, he is to be con- 
fronted with the demands of the 
Gospel in terms of faith, belief, and 
behavior. There is a given element in 
his ultimate environment which pro- 
vides for a dependable world. This is 
taught from the first through relation- 
ships, at first between the child and 
his parents, and then between the child 
and the living God. 

When the child is sufficiently grown 
to take on responsibility in his own 
name, the faith of his godparents is 
transferred to him by the rite of Con- 
firmation. There is a difference be- 
tween infant Baptism and adolescent 
Confirmation, because there is spirit- 
ual growth and the taking on of adult 
responsibility at the “age of discre- 
tion.” 

In all of this, there is the sense of 
outreach, the need for reconciliation 
between man and God. This is found 
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in the redeeming fellowship of the 
Church. It begins with Baptism, as 
one is born into this family of God, 
and develops as the child grows. The 
adolescent is full of problems, and 
these difficulties disturb him as much 
as it does his elders, although normally 
he will not admit it because he knows 
they do not understand him. Just at 
the time when he most wishes to ex- 
press his independence, he needs the 
resources of his family and his Church. 
The Church is set up to meet his 
needs, but often does not know how 
to do it. The rites of Baptism and 
Confirmation leading to full fellow- 
ship in the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper provide significant pastoral 
responsibilities. Where there is infant 
Dedication, adolescent Baptism, and 
the Lord’s Supper, the same resources 
are present. 


A‘ EVERY point in this process, 
the key person is the pastor. His 
approach to the infants, as we have 
said, is through the parents. But once 
the children are in Church school, he 
has ample opportunity to know them 
and be known by them. He will know 
them first of all in the Church school, 
in its worship and in their classes. As 
a leader of their worship, as the 
preacher of sermonettes or teller of 
stories, he makes an initial contact 
with them so that they think of him as 
“their” minister. This is a_ funda- 
mental point, and it cannot be over- 
exaggerated. pastor actually 
stands at the door of the Church and 
greets over 200 youngsters as they 
arrive, most of them by name. The 
children come home radiant and say, 
“The Rev. Mr. So-and-so spoke to me 
today.” And he also leads them into 
the presence of God and tells them 


One 


about God in their lives, and does it 
in a 


relevant way. But this is not 
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enough. If his pastoral calls are 
thorough, he will know them in their 
homes as well. In his attitude toward 
the children, they will find their basic 
needs satisfied in terms of acceptance, 
dependableness, growth, and outreach. 
For in his relationship with them, 
they will know that he accepts and 
loves them—which is the primary 
evidence they need to show that God 
them. He will stand for the 
moral law they have been led to be- 
lieve in. He will make that law win- 
some and attractive. He will let them 
see that he understands their problems 
as they grow. And above all, as their 
leader in worship, he will be priest as 
well as pastor to the children. His 
worship will be real, relevant, and 
graded to their needs. 
The paragraph 
obvious to some, and impossible to 
others. Pastors who are primarily 
preachers do not have time for such a 
program (so they say), because it 
would tire them for the big service at 
eleven or they need to review their 
sermons. Some congregations run 
Church at the eleven o'clock 
hour, and the pastor cannot be two 
places at once. Some larger Church 
schools are so departmentalized that the 
pastor can take only one department, 
or he delegates all of them to assist- 
ants or superintendents. If these are 
serious difficulties, then changes ought 
to be made so that the chief minister 
of a congregation will become chief 
pastor to the children. If they 
important to Jesus, they ought to be 
important to the ministers of Jesus 
Christ; and anything else should be 


loves 


above may seem 


school 


were 


adjusted to make this approach pos- 
sible. This is sound pastoral psychol- 
ogy. 

It is also obvious that the 
cannot meet children’s needs unless he 


pastor 


knows child psychology. The evidence 
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of the past fifty years is his for the 
asking. He should read some of the 
following : Basil Yeaxlee: Religion and 
the Growing Mind (Nisbet); Ethel 
Smither: Use of the Bible with Chil- 
dren (Abingdon-Cokesbury) ; Ernest 
M. Ligon: A Greater Generation 
(Macmillan) ; Dora P. Chaplin: Chil- 
dren and Religion (Scribners) ; Rai- 
mundo de Ovies: The Church and the 
Children (Morehouse-Gorham) ; Paul 
H. Vieth: The Church and Christian 
Education (Bethany); Randolph C. 
Miller: The Clue to Christian Educa- 
tion (Scribners). 

3ut he needs to know the children 
more than he needs to read books. A 
genuine concern for the actual chil- 
dren under his care is the fundamental 
characteristic. 


HE PERSON of the pastor, the 

atmosphere of the Church and its 
worship, and the attitudes expressed 
in the Church school class are pre- 
ludes to a real pastoral relationship. 
These are not enough, but they are the 
beginnings. Pastoral psychology will 
be used at all these points. But these 
only serve as an invitation to a per- 
sonal pastoral relationship. Even when 
these conditions are good, the boys 
and girls are not likely to seek out the 
pastor with their problems. Normally, 
the parent will make the first ap- 
proach, and any appointment with a 
boy or girl is through the parents. But 
the opportunities do arise, usually 
when the parents are desperate. It is 
often an emergency situation, perhaps 
with the police or someone 
parents hot on the trail. It is at this 
point that all the past relationships pay 
big dividends. The boy or girl will tell 
the whole story, the pastor will listen, 
ask pertinent (and not impertinent ) 
questions, be sympathetic, and go into 
action out of loyalty to his junior 


else’s 


parishoner. He will keep confidences, 
even from the youngster’s parents! 
He may find the parents more in the 
wrong than the youngster. He may 
know that the youngster cannot con- 
fide in the parents because they can- 
not be trusted to listen and act objec- 
tively and out of love. Above all, the 
pastor will make it clear by his atti- 
tude that the problem is of concern 
and that he trusts the youngster. 
When the pastor has faith in his boys 
and girls and they know it, then many 
situations will be cleared up. 

When they get going on their prob- 
lems, they will open up with great 
frankness. The junior high and high 
school age think of their parents as 
their chief problem. Sometimes they 
have divided homes, or separated re- 
ligious outlooks, or in-laws who inter- 
fere, or ethical principles associated 
with Puritan concepts, or parents in- 
different to religion. There are the 
conflicts arising out of experiences in 
school, such as conflicting mores, 
science versus religion, the desire to 
be popular, necking, and racial preju- 
dice. They are disturbed by the great 
variety of denominations, and they 
have difficulty seeing why one Church 
is better than another; and many of 
them shift from one to another for al- 
most any reason at all. They are dis- 
turbed by their own religious igno- 
rance. And as they approach gradua- 
tion from high school, war stands as 
a challenge to their faith. 

The same techniques of counseling 
are necessary with young people as 
with adults. The point is that their 
problems are as serious to them as 
adult problems are to adults. The 
pastor must begin with the assump- 
tion that 
“steady” it has emotional repercus- 


when a girl stops going 


sions analogous to a wife getting a 
divorce. Just because it is not objec- 
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tively as serious, the pastor cannot 
pass it off lightly. 

The young people’s groups offer op- 
portunities for counseling. 
“Why Shouldn't I Marry a Roman 
Catholic?” ; “The Difference Between 
Necking and Petting”; “Is Cheating 
Right for Us and Wrong for West 
Pointers?”; “Evolution and My 
Faith’; “Is ‘Juvenile’ Delinquincy 
Really Parental Delinquincy ?” ; “What 
Is My Vocation?’ and many other 
topics offer unending occasions for 
group counseling, and the wise pastor 
will lead such discussions with honesty 
and frankness. Such a group will list 
its own problems and give instances 
of them with surprising frankness. 
Once they know they are really ac- 
cepted and loved and trusted, they will 
respond to the standards of the 
Church, and join in its worship as 
they grow toward maturity. 


group 


HERE ARE no easy answers to 

these problems of pastoral coun- 
seling in relation to Christian educa- 
tion. While some of the answers have 
been suggested in the preceding sec- 
tion, it is clear that many questions 
are unanswered. How should pastoral 
problems be handled in the curricu- 
lum? Steps are being made toward in- 
cluding pastoral problems in the 
courses for our young people (see es- 
pecially the new courses in the Pilgrim 
Press series), but little of this has 
filtered down to the younger ones 
where it is just as important. A course 
called Now We Are Going to School 
(Morehouse-Gorham) attempts to 
meet the problems of the first grader, 
and it has proved successful when 
taught by public school teachers, but 
often our teachers lack the pastoral 
and psychological insights to make this 
course meaningful. Here is where the 
minister as pastor should use his in- 
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sights with his teachers. The new cur- 
riculum of the Episcopal Church is 
making a study of religious readiness 
and pastoral needs at every age level, 
and this promises to provide the right 
use of pastoral psychology for chil- 
dren. 

This suggests the second unanswer- 
ed question. In spite of al! our know- 
ledge of child psychology, there is not 
yet available any complete table of re- 
ligious readiness and religious needs 
of the various age-groups. This lack 
of knowledge has prevented curricu- 
lum makers from doing an adequate 
job and pastors from understanding 
the children. Many data are available 
in various sections of research, but 
they have not been put together to 
provide an answer to this particular 
question. 

A third problem is that of children’s 
worship. This is really a two-fold 
problem. We need more information 
about how children worship meaning- 
fully, although much of this is avail- 
able without reference to the associ- 
ated problem. We do not yet know 
how to make the adult traditions of 
Church worship available to children. 
It is in the combining of these two 
approaches that our boys and girls 
will feel that they are accepted in the 
worship of the Church. The dilemma 
in its extreme form is illustrated in 
children worshipping in their own 
chapel or room, on their own level of 
creativity, and then being thrown sud- 
denly into adult worship which follows 
different traditions and psychological 
patterns. The opposite is to ignore the 
children’s needs and to expose them 
to a “children’s Eucharist”? which has 
often been called a ‘‘squirmer’s Mass.” 
In one case, the long life of the 
Church’s tradition is thrown aside for 
childishness; in the other, the tradi- 
tion makes no adjustment to the needs 
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of children. It is only as we find a 
solution to this dilemma, which exists 
in both liturgical and non-liturgical 
worship, that the children’s true needs 
will be met in terms of the Gospel. 


HE FOURTH problem is both 

psychological and theological. We 
are not yet aware of the significance 
of theology for children. If the Chris- 
tian Gospel is the story of reconcilia- 
tion and redemption, we need to know 
how to make redemption meaningful 
in terms of the child’s experience. If 
the center of Christianity is Jesus 
Christ, and if we, like Paul, are to 
“preach Christ Jesus and Him cruci- 
fied,” then we had better stop prattling 
about the baby Jesus and get down to 
work. But if this is deemed impossible, 
and it is assumed that Christian faith 
is the private domain of adults, we 
had better forget what 
about the children. 


Jesus said 

I, for one, do not see how we can 
talk about an adequate pastoral psy- 
chology for children until we have 
learned about an adequate theology for 
children. Until the healing powers re- 
vealed in Christ Jesus are part of our 
psychology, it is not a Christian psy- 
chology; and then we might as well 
be child psychologists rather than pas- 
tors to our children. The Gospel cen- 


ters in Jesus Christ as he appeared in 
history, its story is the tradition of the 
Christian Church, and it comes to us 
today as God’s mighty acts revealed in 
the Bible and the Church. We can 
adapt it and make it relevant, but we 
cannot expect to discover it in the 
mind of a child. I have tried to point 
this out in The Clue to Christian Edu- 
cation, but we need much more ex- 
ploration of the experiences of actual 
children according to this theory be- 
fore we will have the tools to do the 
job. 

Ultimately, the answers to all these 
questions are theological. But the pas- 
tor can start right now trying to un- 
derstand the children in his own 
Church school, for the average minis- 
ter lacks the psychological knowledge 
of children that he needs. Without the 
psychology, we cannot make theology 
sufficiently relevant to speak to any 
age. Theology is always a description 
of relationships, and thus its data in- 
clude both psychology and anthropol- 
ogy in order to make the relationships 
clear. The living God works through 
men, and theology is relevant in so far 
as it describes those workings in terms 
men (or boys and girls) can under- 
stand. It is then that the healing 
powers of the Christ are mediated 
through the pastoral art of the 
ministry. 





“Spoiled” Children 


NYONE who cares to do so may study, as I have, the early history of spoiled children. 

In vain will he search for a story of indulgence at the start. With tiresome regularity 
he will find the same old tale of strict adherence to rigid forms of child training and an 
inhuman sort of reliance on the theory that affectionate treatment is bad for babies. 


—C. Anderson Aldrich, M D. 











Religious Education in Pastorial Psychology 


Both Pastoral Psychology and Religious Education Are 


Processes of Personal Growth 


BY WESNER FALLAW 
Howard Professor of Religious Edu- 
cation, Andover Newton Theological 


School 


ASTORAL psychology is a phrase 

. that may be used to denote the 
pastor’s function as he uses the in- 
sights and techniques of the psychology 
of personality to minister to persons 
at the deep levels of their needs. Pas- 
toral psychology is in its early, and 
therefore non-definitive, stages which 
prevent one from saying that it con- 
stitutes a field of study. In part, of 
course, it has become a field of study— 
as evidenced by the clinical training 
movement; but mainly pastoral psy- 
chology is a function of the parson’s 
work, his ministry aimed primarily at 
individuals. 

Modern pastoral psychology began 
when a few ministers and medical 
doctors decided to provide a more ef- 
fective ministry to hospital patients. 
As a result, both physically and spirit- 
ually sick persons have for a quarter 
century been the concern of the pastor 
who has sought to employ the psychol- 
ogy of personality in helping persons 
in difficulty. But it is not only the bed- 


ridden individual, ill for a short or a 
long period, or the individual whose 
spirit is obviously and admittedly sin- 
sick, who requires the help of the 
pastor. It is also the person who is 
fearful, angry, neurotically ill, who 
profits by sustained attention from the 
pastoral psychologist competent to 
serve as a consultant, a 
whose training and 
whose 


counselor 
experience and 
emotional and_ spiritual 
maturity fit him to render aid available 
when a sick person 


own 


purposes to get 
well through entering upon counseling. 

Pastoral psychology, then, as a func- 
tion of the ministry to individuals, 
stems from the person of the minister- 
counselor who in addition to the usual 
ministerial training 
logical seminaries has _ had 
training in clinical psychology. To the 
relationship the 
brings just what he has, what he ts, 


gained in theo- 


special 
counseling pastor 
and what he is becoming, as a person. 
This means his intelligence, training, 
his health of mind and spirit, and his 


growing experiences derived from 
spiritual and psychological service 
rendered to disturbed and _ suffering 
persons. 


It seems to be taken for granted that 
the pastoral counselor’s main reservoir 
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is theological. Is he not a minister of 
the Gospel? And is not the Christian 
minister necessarily a_ theologian? 
Functionally, the pastor is a theologian, 
and this relatively new phase of the 
ministry, pastoral psychology, has 
found parsons striving diligently and 
wisely to make theology operationally 
effective. This is a correct and long 
overdue undertaking, for few there are 
who would deny that theology has 
tended to remain rigid to the point of 
demanding that persons serve it in- 
stead of its serving persons. It is right, 
I maintain, for pastoral psychology to 
attempt to bring the truths of Christian 
theology to the healing of emotionally 
troubled and spiritually sick people. 

It is precisely at this point that pas- 
toral psychology and religious educa- 
tion meet, for both are to be denoted 
basically as a process of personal 
growth in Christian conduct. Both tap 
the resources of theology. Neither pas- 
toral psychology nor religious educa- 
tion claims to be self-sufficient. Neither 
adheres to a mere set of techniques, a 
bag of tricks to get something accom- 
plished, nor calls itself a neatly defined 
enterprise, “a field of study,” or “an 
area of inquiry.” 


DUCATION is a 

ought always to be understood to 
mean nurture, and nurture 
growth. Religious education, under the 
aegis of the Christian faith, is a phrase 
to be translated: “growth on the part 
of the individual in Christlikeness.” 
The word growth here can be thought 
of only in terms of process, a becom- 
ing, a gradual achievement on the part 
of the individual who purposes through 
help to move beyond his present in- 
tellectual, emotional, spiritual and con- 
duct-limitations into fuller understand- 
ing of what is right, worthy, good. The 


word which 


means 


end result of this understanding is 
provided by a learning process that is 
only completed as the learner comes 
to practice Christianity. Christian con- 
duct, therefore, is the goal of pastoral 
psychology and also the goal of reli- 
gious education. 

In a sense the pastoral psychologist 
becomes an educator. We have long 
viewed him, in religious circles, as a 
practical theologian; we have too sel- 
dom perceived that he must become 
also essentially a Christian educator. 
I submit that the effective counselor is 
what he is in the measure that he un- 
derstands himself to be engaged in an 
aspect of Christian nurture. He works 
with the individual—as the individual 
in need permits—for the purpose of 
helping him grow and experience a 
thorough-going change in feelings, be- 
havior, and values. Christian conduct, 
healing, redeeming, wholesome and 
mature, is the goal envisioned by the 
counselor. He does not rely on preach- 
ment or coercion; he is a guide, a re- 
source person who knows the wisdom 
of patience and permissiveness, fully 
cognizant that he is a sort of hand- 
maiden to the growth process. 

An what is true of the counselor is 
likewise true of the educator. The ef- 
fective religious educator uses the prin- 
ciples and methods of the pastoral 
counselor. It is the non-educative “ed- 
ucator” who himself into 
imagining that education is a mass af- 
fair, a regimentation of persons, a 
mere transmission of biblical and other 
knowledge designed to make conform- 
ists of pupils. As the counselor estab- 
lishes rapport with the counselee so 
that by means of relationship he is free 
to find his way out of difficulty—sup- 
ported of course by the patient and 
trusting counselor—so, also, the edu- 
cator establishes a permissive relation- 


deceives 
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ship in which his pupil is free to set 
some goal for himself and move to- 
ward it—a process of growth which 
means that effective learning is taking 
place. 

Let it be emphasized that the pastor 
should be both educator and psycholo- 
gist. Or, to state the matter somewhat 
differently : the pastor is a good psy- 
chologist when he is a good educator; 
and the reverse is also true. The ques- 
tion to be explored briefly, later, is: 
What kind of psychologist should the 
pastor as religious educator be? 

Let us now ask: What is the place 
of religious education in pastoral psy- 
chology ? 


— THE reader conclude that I 
am saying the educator and the 
psychologist are one and the same, or 
that we have here but two different 
terms applied to the same function, I 
hasten to state that though the process 
of Christian nurture and the process 
of pastoral counseling meet, they can 
hardly be said to merge. The counsel- 
ing process, so it seems to me, is in- 
deed very like the educational process, 
but the former focuses almost entirely 
upon the person and his re-education, 
whereas the latter focuses on educa- 
tion, and is concerned to impart and 
inculcate knowledge in the learner. To 
be sure, the counselee who progresses 
through counseling is gaining new un- 
derstanding, new knowledge not only 
about himself but also about God, man, 
and the universe. But the counseling 
approach begins and ends with the 
person being counseled (and with his 
relationship to man and God), where- 
as the educational approach can seldom 
be so personalized. This latter approach 
always has to keep in mind the need 
for the person to be able to articulate 
the knowledge he gains through educa- 
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tion. To put the proposition succinctly: 
growth through counseling does not 
necessarily issue in the counselee’s 
ability to articulate his learning; but 
growth through education must issue 
in the learner’s ability to articulate his 
new development. 

There are times when the counselor 
will find the counselee desiring and 
able to enunciate his educational dis- 
coveries through counseling. There are 
other times when the growth that has 
taken place must be permitted to re- 
main on an inarticulate level. So far as 
the counselor is concerned, education 
(growth) has taken place. And so far 
as the 
knows he has been helped—and in a 
measure, re-educated. Both should be 
content to let the matter 
Furthermore, it is often the case that 
neither person in the counseling rela- 
tionship can articulate what has oc- 
curred. This may be said to be uncon- 
scious education. Still, the educational 
at least 


counselee is concerned, he 


rest there. 


process has been involved—or 
a degree of the process. 

3ut there are times in the pastor’s 
work with individuals when a relation- 
ship is established more in the line of 
guidance than in that of counseling. 
Arbitarily, it may be said that guidance 
is always conducted at the level of ed- 


ucation, which means that learning 
occurs at the conscious level. The 
learner knows what he has learned 


about himself and his problem, and 
can account for it in fairly definite 
terms. More arbitrarily, it may be 
that counseling—though using the ed- 
ucational process—is not always quite 
so educational as guidance. After all, 
guidance derives from educational psy- 


said 


chology; counseling derives from the 
psychology of the unconscious and the 
psychology of personality. 


In its full meaning, guidance is edu- 
£8 
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cation on the level of rather complete 
consciousness —_ self-consciousness, 
awareness of the abstract issues in- 
volved, and the like; counseling is not 
so fully educational because it may 
stop with partial though functionally 
effective insight. Counseling is chiefly 
concerned with the client’s feelings; 
education as guidance does not ignore 
feelings but it comes to terms first and 
last with the learner’s thinking. 

In brief: education is guidance, no 
more, no less; but education is more 
than counseling. The pastoral psychol- 
ogist is rightly assumed to make use of 
counseling ; he ought also to make use 
of religious education more fully and 
intelligently than is generally done. 


HAT MAY be expected of the 

parson who is a competent re- 
ligious educator as well as a competent 
pastoral psychologist? First, he will 
bring to his educational group work 
in the church the techniques he uses 
with individuals in the one-to-one re- 
lationship of the counseling room. 
This means that church classes can be 
therapeutic, that many individuals can 
be helped in groups who might never 
be reached individually. Second, the 
pastor will distinguish more clearly the 
times when guidance (education) is 
indicated from the times when counsel- 
ing is indicated. This should go far 
toward helping ministers avoid unnec- 
cessary attempts at counseling, and 


21 
make it easier for them to expend 
themselves in educational guidance. 
For the fact is that much of the sort 
of assistance needed in our parishes 
is for information and for clarification 
of spiritual issues. The pastoral psy- 
chologist has stressed depth psychol- 
ogy to the neglect of educational psy- 
chology. Third, the pastor who is a 
competent religious educator can bring 
to the educational work of the church 
the same fresh winds of interest and 
zestfulness that he has brought to his 
parishioners through counseling. Reli- 
gious education’s rightful place in the 
pastoral ministry belongs to be co- 
equal with the place of counseling. 
Religious Education Week this year 
may profitably see pastors reassessing 
their present commitments with the 
idea of giving to educational psychol- 
ogy the same degree of attention they 
have devoted to the psychology of 
counseling. Were this to occur, we 
would see ministers turning to inten- 
sive study of the learning process, the 
problem of motivation, the art and 
techniques of teaching, with the same 
faithfulness and adventure 
many of them have brought to the 
counseling room. The pastor would 
then be the kind of professional worker 
who has earned the right to subsume 
the word educator, as well as the word 
counselor, under the descriptive phrase, 
pastoral psychologist, applied to him- 


sense of 


self. 





The Child Is Father to the Man 


HE WAY people react and meet the demands of later life is usually the 


result of patterns laid down in early years. This period is really the golden 
age for mental hygiene—and the time when teachers and parents can best 
help children develop techniques for social living and a satisfactory life— 


William C. Menninger 
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The Pastor’s Role With the Anxious Child 


Anxious Children Grow into Adults Whose 


Relationship to Religion Is Faulty 


BY STUART MCINTYRE FINCH 


Department of Child Psychiatry, 
Temple University Hospital 


HE ANXIOUS child is a threat 

to the church and a challenge to 
the minister. Such a youngster is on 
his way to becoming a fearful, neurot- 
ic adult whose name may be on church 
rolls but whose relationship with re- 
ligion is faulty. The number of such 
youngsters developing today is cer- 
tainly not small, and any contribution 
the minister can make toward allevia- 
ting the problem will produce rich re- 
wards in years to come. 

The position of the minister is 
unique in that he is looked to by fami- 
lies for advice and guidance in a 
variety of matters. What he says is 
construed as coming from the church 
and, as such, is more apt to be accept- 
ed. The minister may or may not be 
asked by parents for advice concern- 
ing their children but he is certainly 
in a position to proffer well-timed and 
subtle suggestions in this important 
area. For instance, if he advises or 
even infers the advisability of a rigid, 
punitive type of training because of 
his own individual ideas, this errone 


ous concept will be adhered to by 


many of the people to whom he talks. 
Let us consider the case of Jackie, a 
three year old boy. He had overheard 
his father using a few choice four let- 
ter words while trying to fix the fur- 
nace one day. Shortly thereafter his 
mother was horrified to hear him use 
the same words while building himseif 
a house of blocks. She punished him 
severely for it and when the habit con- 
tinued, mentioned it to her minister. 
His advice was to increase the severity 
of the punishment since, as he said, 
the child must be “broken of this dirty 
habit” immediately lest it become 
worse. Jackie had little concept the 
first time he said these words of what 
they meant and to have ignored them 
would probably have solved the prob- 
lem. Punishment only confused and 
frightened him. More understanding 
on the part of the minister could have 
prevented this. 

To intelligently discuss the anxious 
child we need first to define anxiety 
itself. It is an emotion similar to fear 
yet occurs in the absence of any ex- 
ternal situation which would normally 
produce fear. In other words, anxiety 
is fear but it is fear of something in- 
side rather than something outside. If 
one 1s caught in the middle of a busy 
boulevard when the traffic light 
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changes one may have some fear justi- 
fiably. If one has the same feeling on 
a quiet street with no traffic or other 
hazards then it is anxiety. One can 
flee from external danger but flight is 
of no avail when the fearful things 
are inside oneself. 

If we consider for a moment the in- 
fant, we find there is a tremendous 
variation in babies. Some are placid 
from birth onward. Others are very 
active and into everything. Some seem 
timid about trying new things and 
others show little fear of anything. 
Certainly there is a good deal of vari- 
ation in constitutional endowment as 
far as aggressiveness and timidity are 
concerned. Yet from birth onward the 
environment acts on the constitutional 
factors to produce a result. The timid 
child may be made more timid if met 
with frustration and punitiveness at 
every turn. We can do nothing about 
the constitutional endowment but we 
can mold it to the best advantage by 
providing a healthy environment. 


We must remember that the infant 
and the young child do not view the 
world with the judgment and experi- 
ence that we do as adults. For exam- 
ple, the child who is put in the hospital 
for a surgical operation faces a much 
bigger fear than the average adult. 
The adult knows through experience 
that certain things will happen and 
that following the operation he will re- 
cover and go home. The child, on the 
other hand, may be filled with miscon- 
ceptions of such a nature that his ter- 
ror is overwhelming. There are new 
things to be mastered in the child's 
life every day; things which may be 
fear producing for him until he has 
gained experience with them. To 
heighten his difficulties he is asked at 
a young age to begin to control the 


urges which arise within him. His 
mechanisms for controlling these 
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drives are immature and not particu- 
larly efficient so that he is faced at 
times with an almost impossible task. 
For instance, children, like all of us, 
become angry when frustrated. We, 
as adults, begin to ask of the child that 
he control his anger and not let it ex- 
plode indiscriminately. If our demands 
on the child are excessive in this di- 
rection we put him under a marked 
strain. He knows that to retain favor 
and avoid punishment he must not 
show his anger and yet to control it 
is at times impossible. One of the re- 
sults may be the development of 
anxiety—a fear that his inner anger 
will become uncontrollable 
him into difficulty. 


and get 


N A general way we might say that 
the anxious child is afraid of his 
inner emotions and urges. At 
times the particular urge or emotion 
of which he is afraid is in excess of 
the usual amount and at other times 
it is a normal amount but his teachings 
have been of such a nature as to make 
it unacceptable. Examples might clari- 
fy this point. Johnny, age five, is an 
only child of strict parents. They had 
never planned a family and neither 1s 
able to adjust well to a child. They are 
both anxious that Johnny mature rap- 
idly and rid himself of what they con- 
sider “‘silly childish habits.” They have 
demanded conformity from him since 
very early and have tried in every way 
to make a “little gentleman” 
him. Unfortunately they have succeed- 
ed to a great degree. Johnny has never 


own 


out ol 


been allowed to express resentment at 
the restrictions but has been forced to 
give in and mold himself as_ his 
parents wished. He has swallowed all 
the anger at such excessive restrictions 
and put tight controls on it. Now he 
finds a need to build more and more 


artificial defenses against the anger in- 
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side. He puts a layer of brittle psuedo- 
mature behavior around himself lest 
it escape and becomes almost a mechan- 
ical toy in his lack of spontaneity. His 
parents are proud of his exemplary 
behavior and unaware of the inner 
turmoil. Johnny becomes more and 
more anxious as time goes on lest the 
increasing pressure of inner anger 
breaks through. These defenses in- 
crease until there is almost no spon- 
taneity present at all. 

Susan is another five year old 
youngster whose problem dates back 
to the birth of her two year old 
brother. She was, like every other 
youngster, jealous of this new baby 
and the attention he received. Her 
parents, however, forbade the expres- 
sion of any such feelings. They con- 
veyed to Susan the idea that she must 
love her brother and never show him 
any resentment. Susan’s resentment 
and jealousy were there so her prob- 
lem became one of hiding these feel- 
ings inside herself. She became more 
and more anxious about her brother’s 
welfare. She worried lest he become 
sick and die. She watched him closely 
lest he fall and hurt himself. She pro- 
fessed great love for him. Inside, the 
negative feelings increased and _ her 
mechanism for keeping them inside 
was the increase in her opposite atti- 
tudes of overprotection and anxious 
concern. 

Thus we see how certain emotions 
built up within the child and denied 
expression become fearful things. It is 
something like walking around with 
several sticks of dynamite in one’s 
pocket. One never knows when they 
might explode and every new situa- 
tion is a threat. The anxious child of- 
ten seems frightened of many things 
but this is only because of their poten 
tial danger to his precarious inner bal- 
ance. 


When the anxiety has built up it may 
be expressed by the child in any one 
of several ways or a combination. For 
instance, Susan’s anxiety came out as 
an overconcern about the welfare of 
her little brother. She was constantly 
anxious lest he be injured. Another 
child might begin to have severe re- 
current nightmares, awakening with 
much anxiety. Often these night ter- 
rors are of the child being pursued by 
vicious animals. Such animals only 
represent his inner feelings about cer- 
tain people and his conception of their 
feelings about him. Such nightmares 
may serve as almost the only outlet for 
the child’s anxiety and during his 
waking hours he may seem relatively 
calm. 


NXIETY in certain children ap- 

pears as general restlessness. 
These youngsters seem unable to re- 
main quiet for any prolonged period. 
They must always be figiting or mov- 
ing about, often in a purposeless way. 
They are a task to teachers because of 
their tendency to disrupt classroom 
activity with constant talking and 
moving. They are not behavior prob- 
lems and show no maliciousness but 
soon become irritating to other pupils 
who are trying to work. They are very 
guilty when reprimanded for their rest- 
lessness but can not stop it. Some 
children, when their anxiety is stirred 
up by various activities in their lives, 
solve the problem by staying away 
from those activities. Betty, a fourteen 
year old girl, was such a youngster. 
She came from a family in which al- 
most everything pleasurable was sin- 
ful. As she became adolescent she felt 
more and more the urge to be with 
other adolescents and indulge in the 
things that they did. Yet most of these 
things she had been taught were not 
nice even though very harmless to 
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most people. As her needs for com- 
panionship, pleasure, and freedom in- 
creased she became more and more 
anxious lest she weaken and indulge 
in them. Her solution was to severely 
limit her daily routine so that such 
temptations could not possibly arise. 
True, her life had become a very dull, 
useless, and unhappy existence but she 
had successfully controlled her natural 
desires by preventing stimulating oc- 
currences. Betty might have doubly se- 
cured her safety by developing physi- 
cal symptoms. 

Obviously not all physical com- 
plaints are on an emotional basis but a 
sizeable number are. For instance, the 
boy who is fearful of competition and 
possible defeat in athletics may magni- 
fy a minor physical difficulty. Fred, a 
twelve year old boy, wanted very 
much to be on the football team but 
was not sufficiently skilled. Rather 
than continue to practice and suffer 
humiliating defeat he withdrew from 
the competition because of a knee that 
“hurts every time I run.” To him, not 
being accepted for the team would 
have represented total failure which 
in turn would have intensified his al- 
ready marked feelings of inadequacy. 
With the sore knee, he could still say 
his playing would be good if it weren't 
for the knee. 

Thus we see that anxiety, the fear 
of inner difficulties, can come out in 
various ways. It may be localized to 
nightmares and not affect the rest 9f 
the child’s life to any great degree. It 
may literally “seep” into his body and 
make him a constantly restless, high 
strung child who can never be still. 

You may well ask what the role of 
the minister is in helping such chil- 
dren. To understand this one must re- 
call our discussion of the reasons for 
anxiety in children. Among other 
things such youngsters have been made 
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to feel that they have dangerous emo- 
tions within themselves. They have put 
barriers up to prevent the expression 
or even recognition of such emotions 
and their anxiety results when such 
barriers are threatened. The solution 
to their problem would appear to lie 
in either assisting them to put up 
stronger barriers or to aid them in rec- 
ognizing the normalcy and controll- 
ability of their emotions. To do the 
first would be a great mistake but un- 
fortunately it is one that is often 
made. Increasing the strength of the 
barriers is done at the expense of the 
efficiency of the personality. Certain 
amounts of mental energy normally 
used for adjusting to various situations 
and making progress then have to be 
withdrawn and constantly utilized to 
maintain defenses. Remember Susan, 
the little girl who was jealous of her 
brother. To increase the strength of 
her defense would only be to increase 
her unrealistic over-protection of the 
boy and her worry about his welfare. 
This is not a true concern about his 
condition but only a false and ineffi- 
cient one. How much better it would 
be to let her know that all girls are 
from time to time irritated with their 
little brothers and have resentful feel- 
ings toward them. After all, he is a 
pest to her at times when he messes 
up her dolls or when everyone has to 
go home early because he has to be in 
bed. If she could be made to feel that 
her parents understand her resentment 
when it arises she would have room 
to slowly develop a more mature and 
sincere love for him. 


HE answer to the child’s problems 

lies not in increasing his defenses 
against his emotions but in helping 
him understand and become aware of 
them. It is not that free expression of 
any and every emotion is sought. What 
is needed is the acceptance of the 
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normality of these emotions and the 
ability to feel comfortable with them. 
Also there is the necessity for the 
conscious recognition of the emo- 
tions that arise with subsequent 
conscious decisions as to whether 
to act on them or not. When we are 
taught as young children that to be- 
come angry is to be bad then we do 
not allow ourselves to feel anger. The 
problem is that since human beings, 
like all the animal kingdom, tend to 
react with anger when frustrated and 
since all of us are frustrated from time 
to time there will be anger generated. 
There remains only what will happen 
to the emotion. Either it becomes con- 
scious and stirs us to some rational, 
logical solution to the frustration or 
it remains deep within the unconscious 
to reverberate in anxiety or some type 
of symptom. 


Perhaps this is a good point at which 
to bring in another factor. When one 
human being is trying to help another 
the results depend upon the one help- 
ing as well as the one being helped. In 
other words the personality of the 
minister who is counseling is at least 
as important as the person receiving 
his counsel. If the minister was raised 
in a family where he was the older 
child and was forbidden any expres- 
sion and even recognition of jealousy 
toward his younger sister he may have 
built up a well solidified series of de- 
fenses. These may have remained since 
very early and will influence his advice 
in such situations. To encourage flex- 
ibility and naturalness on the part of 
the parents of an anxious child whose 
problem was in this area would stimu- 
late his own anxiety and therefore he 
would avoid it. He might either over- 
look the problem or go in the other 
direction and instill further defenses 
against the emotions into the child. 


We must not be misled into believ- 
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ing that merely because one has 
studied diligently in the ministry and 
has a sincere desire to help that one 
will “naturally” be a good counselor 
in matters psychological. This is no 
more true than that every woman who 
has a child will be a good mother or 
that every man who marries will be a 
good husband. In fact it is no more 
true than that everyone who reads all 
the books in psychiatry will be a good 
psychiatrist. Anyone who spends time 
helping others with psychological prob- 
lems needs understanding in two main 
directions. First he needs to know all 
he can about the various factors of 
emotional disturbances and how they 
work. Secondly, and by no means less 
important, he needs to know and con- 
tinue to learn about himself. 
Obviously the minister should first be 
able to recognize the various outward 
signs of anxiety, whether they be rest- 
lessness, phobias, nightmares, or what- 
ever. Then comes the second problem 
of making the family, particularly the 
parents, aware that these manifesta- 
tions are not healthy ones. One need 
remember that an occasional night- 
mare or phobia is not necessarily in- 
dicative of marked problems since 
most children have transitory phases 
with these symptoms. However, it is 
amazing how many families will ignore 
or try to suppress prolonged and 
severe symptoms of emotional prob- 
lems in their children. 


The minister, as we have said be- 
fore, is in a position of advantage in 
these situations since he is looked up 
to by the parents as a source of guid- 
ance and help in many matters. He 
may often, by judicious suggestions, 
bring out a discussion by mothers and 
fathers of their feelings about their 
children and family emotional relation- 
ships. Much of his role may be quite 
passive in this and the occasional offer- 
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ing of more flexible concepts will de- 
crease family tension. Some have this 
tendency naturally but most of us 
have to laboriously develop it. A few 
well chosen suggestions, for instance, 
to Susan’s parents regarding the 
naturalness of sibling rivalries might 
have eased the problem considerably. 
This would be especially true if those 
suggestions had been offered kindly 
and gently by one highly respected by 
the parents. 


HE minister’s role in helping the 

anxious child can be of greatest 
benefit if done early. In some ways he 
is in a position similar to the pediatri- 
cian. He watches the child and the 
family from the beginning. He is the 
first to note early variations from nor- 
mal in family relationships and incipi- 
ent emotional problems. If he is astute 
and watchful he can, with relatively 
little effort, steer things back closer to 
normality. When the problem has ex- 
isted untouched for several years it 
has usually gone beyond his scope and 
then his function is to see that it reach- 
es the psychiatrist. To emphasize the 
point we might state it in this way. If 
the minister with a few brief personal 
contacts can evaluate a developing sit- 
uation which will eventually lead to an 
anxious child he may prevent further 
progression of the problem. If, how- 
ever, he fails to recognize such a situ- 
ation and allows it to develop for sev- 
eral years it grows beyond his ability 
to help. The trouble becomes fixed 
within the child and little he does 
seems to help. When eventually the 
psychiatrist is consulted many months 
of tedious treatment are needed. 

Let us look at another example. This 
particular church has a_ presumably 
well-run nursery Sunday School class. 
The material presented to the children 
is carefullly arranged to meet their 
needs.. The youngsters are of any age 


up to four. One particular mother 
brings her two children aged three and 
one and one-half years. The younger 
child is quite anxious and insecure 
and yet his mother leaves him to teach 
another class. During the entire time 
of her absence he screams constantly 
and cannot be comforted by anyone. 
The minister of this church may well 
value the mother’s teaching ability 
and her other work but he is certain- 
ly rapidly losing a future member. 
True, the youngster will probably re 
main on the rolls of the church but his 
own insecurity and the anxiety built 
into the core of his personality will 
not make him a valuable contributing 
member. How much better it would 
be if the minister would recognize and 
correct this problem now. If he would 
look into this mother’s relationship 
with her child he would undoubtedly 
find a fertile field for gentle sugges- 
tion. The mother’s present attitude is 
that the child must learn 
later that he has to go to Sunday 
School. Undoubtedly she has this same 
attitude in other areas and one would 
guess she is forcing the child into too 
many things too quickly. Such action 
will only make him more insecure and 
develop his resentment 

In summary, we have tried to pre- 
sent a picture of the anxious child 
with his fears of his own inner feel- 
ings. Such fears are slowly built up 
within the framework of his family 
life and if recognized early can be 
minimized by judicious advice to the 
parents. If unrecognized or unseen un- 
til well developed they require many 
months of psychiatric treatment. The 
minister is in an excellent position to 
watch family development and to of- 
fer early assistance. His skill in doing 
so depends chiefly upon his increasing 
knowledge about his own personality, 
and knowing the ways children think 
and feel. 
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Religion, Psychotherapy, and the 
Achievement of Selfhood 


A Perspective on Emotional Illness and Health 


BY ROLLO MAY 


Consulting Psychologist, 
New York City 


HAT SHALL be our attitude 

toward the pervasiveness and 
growing incidence of emotional dis- 
ruption in our society? What stand 
shall we take with regard to the fact 
that almost every sensitive person, even 
though he may never experience men- 
tal illness diagnosed as such, has pro- 
found difficulty in arriving at sufficient 
emotional integration that he can love 
and accept love maturely, and create 
to a degree that has some relation to 
his potentialities? What meaning do 
we find in the fact that tension and ap- 
prehension have become the daily fare 
for many people in our “age of anxie- 
ty,’ and that “scientific” and “reli- 
gious” books which promise reassur- 
ance and easy cure of emotional prob- 


This article is the first of three installments 
from Dr. May’s chapter from the just pub- 
lished Liberal Learning and Religion, a 
symposium sponsored by the National 
Council on Religion in Higher Education, 
and edited by Dr. Amos N. Wilder. Copy- 
right 1951 by Harper & Brothers and re- 
printed by permission of the publishers. 


lems leap to the top of the best-seller 
list and are frantically grasped by peo- 
ple in the manner of starving persons 
seizing food? This frantic grasping oc- 
curs despite the fact that the proffered 
“food” often consists of superficial re- 
ligious sentimentality which bears no 
relation to the profound understanding 
of man in the historical religions, and 
the “science” may consist of fantastic 
theories whose only relation to con- 
scientious scientific work is the pur- 
loining of the name in order to capital- 
ize on its authority. 

There are several fallacious attitudes 
toward these phenomena which we cite 
at the outset in order to avoid. The 
first is the sentimental attitude: it con- 
sists of ostensibly admitting the de- 
gree of emotional illness among peo- 
ple in our society, but the cures it of- 
fers from the pulpit or in the counsel- 
ing room are routine platitudes: “If 
one has confidence in God, one is freed 
from anxiety,” “Faith is the answer,” 
or “No person who has a good religion 
suffers a nervous breakdown.” Such 
counsel varies from statements which 
are borrowed from some of the pro- 
found truths about the effective rela- 
tion of religion to health (like the 
first), to statements which are pharis- 
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aic and untrue (like the last). What 
is significant, however, is that such 
counsel is offered without any real un- 
derstanding of the conflicts causing the 
given person’s emotion suffering, and 
hence the counsels in that immediate 
situation are cant and hypocrisy. Peo- 
ple who are suffering psychologically 
often have a keener than usual insight 
into hypocrisy and ungenuineness, and 
consequently they often turn from reli- 
gion and lose a source of profound 
help. 

(It is no denial of the profound sig- 
nificance of attitudes for 
mental health to point out that it is a 
delusion to suggest that if a person’s 
religion had been effective, he would 
not have had his problems. Such a 
statement is based on a misunderstand- 
ing both of religion and the nature of 
emotional problems. If religion in the 
form in which it existed in our culture 
in the 19th and early 20th centuries 
had been able to solve or obviate these 
emotional problems, obviously they 
would not be so prevalent now. But it 
is not realistic to single out religion 
from the other aspects of a culture, 
and make that demand of it. As a psy- 
choanalyst who has worked a good 
deal with theological students and reli- 
gious persons, I can say that there is 
no reason whatever to think that the 
incidence of emotional problems is any 


religious 


less among religious people than in the 
rest of the population. ) 


NOTHER fallacious attitude to- 

ward the prevalence of emotional 
ills in our society is that of obscur- 
antism. This is the ostrich policy, the 
attitude of people who “pooh-pooh” 
these aliments as though they were 
something one automatically outgrows 
like adolescence, or in any case were 
not particularly important. Reading of 
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the facts that more than half the beds 
in hospitals in the United States are 
now filled by mental patients, that at 
least one person out of twelve in our 
society will spend some of his life in 
a mental hospital, and that the states 
cannot keep pace with the increasing 
incidence, persons with this attitude 
console themselves by remarking, “The 
rising incidence is simply due to the 
increased facility of psychiatry in diag- 
nosis.” This consolation is only par- 
tially true in fact, but, more important, 
its psychological impact is, in the 
minds of the persons we are now dis- 
cussing, to obscure and suppress the 
full implications of the problem of 
mental illness in our society. During 
the early stages of World War II, 
the “Christian Century,’ commenting 
in an editorial (unfortunately later 
summarized in “Time”) on the fact 
that the largest incidence of rejectees 
for the army was for psychoneurotic 
reasons, suggested that these young 
men should be called “pampered chil- 
dren” rather than psychoneurotics. 
This ostrich attitude falls in the same 
category as the tendency a century ago 
to assume that persons who had tuber- 
culosis were simply “lazy,” since to 
the external and lay observer it was 
not apparent that they had a disease. 

The attitude of obscurantism we 
have just mentioned does not occur 
simply out of ignorance. Often un- 
educated and simple human_ beings 
have an intuitive understanding of the 
reality of the emotional ills of others, 
like the broken heart, anxiety, grief, or 
loneliness. Rather, the attitude we are 
discussing gets its chief dynamic from 
the fact that it is a defense against the 
threat to deeply established emotional 
patterns in certain forms of American 
religious life. The pietistic, sectarian 
Protestantism 
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have been historically (and still are) 
characterized by rationalistic, moralis- 
tic voluntarism, chiefly taking the form 
of the belief that a man should be able 
to think out consciously the solution 
to his problem and then by will power 
put that solution into action. The pos- 
sibility that one’s problems may be 
due to emotional conflicts which are 
unconscious, and therefore over which 
one does not have immediate control 
via “will power,” is a profoundly 
threatening idea to such voluntaristic 
patterns ; it literally shakes the founda- 
tions of the emotional defenses of many 
persons in the pietistic traditions. 

This obscurantist attitude is a syn- 
drome which generally involves also a 
contempt for other people and a need 
to dominate them—which is clear in 
the “Christian Century’s” use of the 
term “pampered chlidren.” As though 
these psychoneurotics should simply 
be spanked and made to take their 
responsibility! We here emphasize the 
obscurantist attitude, together with its 
accompanying attitudes of contempt 
and domination, because it constitutes 
probably the major stumbling block in 
Protestant religion to the creative un- 
derstanding of, and dealing with, emo- 
tional problems in our society. 

A third fallacious attitude—related 
to the above moralism—is the assump- 
tion that emotional problems occur 
chiefly among the “unfit,” the “infer- 
ior.” Persons with this attitude often 
hold that emotional illness is synony- 
mous with “lack of adjustment,” that 
it is the “unadjusted” student, for ex- 
ample, who is the problem, and that the 
goal of counseling and psychotherapy 
is to help persons to become better 
“adjusted.” It is important here to 
emphasize that this whole adjustment 
category has a false basis. It generally 
implies socially that the person should 


“fit” his environment like a mechanical 
cog in the automatic running of society. 
And it generally implies individually 
that a person should develop such con- 
trol over himself that he can treat him- 
self as though he were a machine on 
which he pulls a lever here or turns 
a dial there. The concept of adjustment 
as the goal, as used among the reli- 
gious thinkers in our society, is a bas- 
tard offspring, born of the union of the 
mechanical ideals of our culture with 
moralistic Protestantism, baptized at 
the altar of the lowest common de- 
nominator and dedicated to the 
achievement of mediocrity. 


HIS concept of adjustment as the 

goal of personality development 
is erroneous on both clinical and theo- 
retical grounds. Anyone in clinical 
practice knows that often the person 
most gifted in endowments is the one 
who has the highest potential of emo- 
tional conflict, and often therefore is 
the one who may most need psycho- 
therapy. It is not at all unusual on a 
college campus, for example, that the 
student who seems to be getting along 
the most successfully—the one who is 
talented, achieves office and honors and 
is popular—is the one who has serious 
problems underneath. In college coun- 
seling some years ago in which I was 
able to deal with fairly wide cross- 
sections of the student bodies on two 
different campuses, I found that to be 
sure, the students who were failing in 
academic work and in social life came 
for help; but as prominent in needing 
help (though they were perhaps able 
to postpone specific therapy because 
their defenses were more effective) 
were the eminently successful students, 
whom the superficial observer would 
have voted supremely “well adjusted.” 


The theoretical fallacies underlying 
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this “adjustment” criterion are that 
emotional difficulties, and neuroses, do 
not come from lack of “will power” or 
inferior potentiality. Rather, they have 
their source in the presence in the in- 
dividual of potentialities together with 
the presence in the environment ( past 
or present) of authoritative suppress- 
ive forces which make the realization 
of these potentialities impossible. In 
one sense a person is emotionally ill 
because he cannot be a slave—either a 
slave to rigid external mores or a slave 
to his own introjected mechanical re- 
quirements. Unless there is some un- 
used potentiality there is no emotional 
conflict; one then could easily “fit” a 
fascist social system, be content in a 
cramping business situation and in the 
monotonous routine of suburbia, or 
follow unquestioningly parental laws 
and precepts without going through 
the struggle to find one’s own. There 
is no emotional problem except when 
the human being needs to be free, or 
in other words when he needs to be a 
person and not a machine. Hermann 
Hesse is profoundly correct in this 
respect when he writes that the neuro- 
sis of our generation is “a sickness 
which attacks . . . precisely those who 
are strongest in spirit and richest in 
gifts.” 





Of course I do not mean to imply 
that persons who are gifted will al- 
ways be “unadjusted” or that to be 
“unadjusted” is necessarily a sign of 
potentiality ; | mean rather to say that 
the adjustment category is irrelevant 
to the profound meaning of human dif- 
ficulties and of psychotherapy. The 
category comes into psychotherapy 
only in the incidential respect that a 
person should become free from the 
unconscious compulsions (generally 
hangovers from adolescence) to defy 


and rebel against his group. But the 
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sound goals of becoming able to love 
one’s fellows and live productively in 
community must be based on more pro- 
found criteria than adjustment. 


T IS clear that the attitude of senti- 
mentality (the “soft” approach 
with the easy solution) and obscuran- 
tism (the “hard-boiled” approach with 
the repressive solution) though they 
seem to be opposites, nevertheless 
have in common one central point : they 
do not take the problem of emotional 
illness in our society seriously. We do 
not need to labor to readers of this 
paper the unsatisfactory quality of the 
sentimental attitude—whether that at- 
titude takes a religious form or the 
form it.assumes among devotees of 
psychoanalysis, namely making a “fad” 
of the new psychological theories. But 
it cannot be emphasized too often that 
the obscurantist 
defeating for the religious thinker 


approach is self- 


The new understanding of man 
which arose with Freud—the appear 
ance for the first time in human history 
of techniques for the objective investi- 
gation of the vast realm of unconscious 
motivations in personality, so that un- 
derstanding of the depths of character 
no longer depended simply on each 
man’s intuition but could be communi- 
cated—this new understanding can be 
ignored by the religious thinker with 
no more impunity than would attend 
his overlooking the discoveries of Dar- 
win in the 19th century and Einstein in 
the 20th. Indeed, since the nature of 
man is so immediate and crucial an 
issue in every religious concept and 
practice, there is reason for believing 
that failure to take seriously the psy- 
chological and cultural revolution be- 
gun by Freud would be a greater loss 
to religious thinkers than the ignor- 
ing of the Copernican revolution and 
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those in the biological sciences. 

The attitude we propose, and which 
shall guide the discussion in this paper, 
is one of trying to understand the na- 
ture and causes of emotiona! ills in our 
society sufficiently profoundly that we 
can discover the underlying meaning 
of these ills. This means asking our- 
selves not only what emotional prob- 
lems mean to the individual who suf- 
fers them, but also asking what is re- 
vealed about our society as a whole 
that so many persons in it cannot find 
integration. Such an approach involves 
facing directly the fact of the wide- 
spread psychological breakdown in our 
day, recognizing the prevalence of 
anxiety and despair; and it involves 
being able to see these problems in our- 
selves as well as in other members of 
our society. For if we think that we 
as individuals are apart from the com- 
mon emotional problems we simply 
haven’t understood the problems. 


HE attitude we propose is that of 

endeavoring to go below the ex- 
ternal phenomena of psychological and 
emotional ills to find the presupposi- 
tions of value in their causes, and 
thereby to be able to work toward clari- 
fving the ultimate concerns (to use 
Tillich’s term) involved in the solu- 
tion of these problems. It is at these 
points that the discoveries of Freud 
students of 


and subsequent depth- 


psychology are no substitute for reli- 





gion and philosophy—and it has been 


a sound instinct on the part of religious 
persons not to subsume religious think- 
ing under psychoanalytic. Whenever 
Freud or other analysts, psychiatrists, 
or psychologists have tried to deduce 
philosophical and religious attitudes 
solely from their scientific data, the 
results have generally been naive and 
palpably untenable. 

The techniques of psychoanalysis and 
other forms of therapy are based on 
certain presuppositions of value, and 
they point toward goals which also 
represent certain values; and to admit 
this in no way undermines our rigorous 
scientific attitude at the same time. In- 
deed, it is a demonstrable fact that the 
progress of psychoanalysis in the last 
two decades can be in part measured 
from one side by the analysts’ increas- 
ing recognition of the importance of 
value judgments, and by the admission 
of the facts that the analyst can not 
only not escape dealing with values in 
his work but that it is illusory and 
self-defeating for him to try to do so. 

Successful psychotherapy consists 
of the use of new and complex tech- 
niques by which an individual, working 
with a professional helper, is aided to 
overcome the unconscious patterns 
which have bolstered his false set of 
values, and to achieve the freedom and 
strength to discover and thereafter live 
on the basis of a more indigenous and 
sound set of values. These values, both 
as presuppositions and as goals, make 
religion and philosophy involved im- 
plicity in psychotherapy at every turn. 





On The “Self’’ 


SELF is the thing the world is least apt to inquire about, and the thing of all things 
the most dangerous for a man to let people notice that he has it. The greatest danger, 
that of losing one’s own self, may pass off as quietly as if it were nothing; every other 
loss, that of an arm, a leg, five dollars, a wife, etc., is sure to be noticed —Soren Kierkegaard 








Church Officials and Pastoral Care 


Pastoral Care of Church Officials Can Produce 


Many of the Minister's Durable Satisfactions 


BY DAVID A. MACLENNAN 


Professor of Preaching and Pastoral 
Care, The Divinity School, 
Yale University 


“So™ EONE has sent me a copy of 
a treatise on ‘How to Live with 
Uncongenial Saints in Heaven,” re- 
ported a pulpit orator to his Chautau- 
qua audience in the days when that 
peripatetic institution provided what 
television seeks to offer today. “What 
I would prefer to read,” he added with 
twinkling eyes, “is a book on ‘How to 
Get on with Uncongenial Saints on 
Earth.’” A few years later I knew 
what he meant. In my first pastorate 
I discovered that uncongenial saints 
operate in the Church Militant. | 
learned that one or two overly com- 
bative can make the local church mili- 
tant in the worst sense. To my further 
surprise [ found that “uncongenial 
saints” sometimes occupy positions on 


This is an excerpt from a chapter in Pas- 
toral Care, the October Selection of the 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club, published 


by Abingdon-Cokesbury. Copyright 1951 by 
Pierce and Smith, and reprinted by permis- 
sion. 





the official board. Happy the pastor 
and pastor’s wife who have never en- 
countered them! More blessed the 
shepherd and shepherdess of Christ's 
flock who help such difficult persons 
grow toward Christian maturity. 

The foregoing referetice is made, as 
lawyers would say, “without 
dice” to the majority of co-operative 
men and women who serve as church 
officials with no thought of reward 
save that of knowing that they do His 
will. It is simple justice to state that 
most of the laymen who occupy official 
positions within the church deserve our 
Lord’s praise; they are the salt of the 
earth and a light set on the hill of faith 
and vision. Exceptions exist even in 
this year of grace and applied psy- 
chology. To these exceptions 
sequent discussion will be devoted. 
First let us remind ourselves of the 
rich opportunity which is ours as we 
work with the divine Spirit in devel- 
oping competent Christian leadership 
in that corner of the Kingdom which 
is entrusted to us. 

Church officials represent not little 
or big things sent to try us, to prove 
our ability as executive directors of the 
parish; church officials are persons 
whom we may guide into a growing 
comradely adventure in Christian ex- 
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perience and leadership. (1 use the 
term “guide” without any disparage- 
ment of nondirective counseling.) The 
minister’s basic attitude toward every 
individual on his board as in his parish 
must be that of the apostle Paul toward 
his Galatian “children”: “You for 
whom I am enduring a mother’s pains 
again, until Christ is formed in you” 
(4:19 Goodspeed). If the divine pur- 
pose is the achievement of “a common- 
wealth of sons and daughters akin to 
him in character, mastering its re- 
sources and employing them in 
brotherhood” (as Henry Sloane Coffin 
once defined the Christlike Father’s 
purpose), as men in Christ we share 
and must serve that purpose. 

One significant area in which we 
can lies in our relationship to our offi- 
cials. Primarily we cultivate them not 
to share the work, nor to insure effi- 
cient management of the parish organ- 
ization, nor even to attain a reputation 
for efficient administration with the 
quarterly conference and the ecclesias- 
tical “‘top brass.” Our work with them 
and for them is “for Christ’s sake” and 
theirs, that each may make the most of 
his best for the beloved community of 
God’s kingdom. An effective pastor 
who has served in midwestern and 
New England churches made a reveal- 
ing observation concerning his rela- 
tionships to church officials. He said 
that he experienced personal satisfac- 
tion in this area only when he knew 
that after two or three years of service 
officials showed themselves to be better 
men than when they joined the board. 
Such personal spiritual and moral de- 
velopment on the part of his fellow 
workers is the valid index of success 
for a Christian administrator. Pastoral 
leadership is a means to the end of 
guiding persons into a satisfying and 
constantly enlarging spiritual experi- 
ence. 
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Working principles deriving from 
such understanding of the pastoral task 
suggest themselves. Always the minis- 
ter will act toward individuals with 
affectionate respect for their personali- 
ties. Like his Master he will never 
despise “‘one of these little ones” nor 
grovel before the biggest of the big 
ones. Undiscouraged by resistance or 
indifference to matters he considers 
vital, the pastor will persist in his 
efforts to capture for Christ the poten- 
tial usefulness of competent men. As a 
builder with God the minister seeks to 
enlist “very able men for the work of 
the service of the house of God” (1 
Chron. 9:13). In undertaking this re- 
cruitment the pastor proceeds without 
apology and without obsequiousness. 
Does he not represent the greatest 
House on earth? Would a man stam- 
mer, shift and scuffle, hem and haw, 
who had been commissioned by the 
president of the republic to confer the 
country’s highest honor upon a worthy 
fellow citizen? As we approach a choice 
and chosen layman to offer him the 
honor and sacrifice of serving the Lord 
in a significant position, let us do it as 
if we were conveying news of a sig- 
nificant promotion—which indeed we 
are. The board may appoint one or two 
members to accompany the pastor 
when interviewing a candidate for an 
official position. On occasion a private 
interview with his minister may prove 
more effective than a visit by a dele- 
gation. 

In any case let the duties of the posi- 
tion be outlined clearly and the impulse 
to minimize time and energy involved 
in the office strongly resisted. A person 
worth having as a fellow laborer is 
more likely to be challenged than dis- 
mayed by being offered a job of some 
importance. A few years ago Dr. Jud- 
son J. McKim shared some of the 
wisdom he had gained as general secre- 
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tary of the Y.M.C.A. in Cincinnati and 
elsewhere. This noble Methodist lay- 
man had learned more than a thing 
or two about putting good men into 
good work and fostering their growth 
in character, faith, and service. Early 
he had applied the uncommon sense of 
D. L. Moody: “It is better to set ten 
men to work than to do ten men’s 
work.” In an article “On Dealing with 
Boards and Committees” McKim gave 
this as his first suggestion for trans- 
forming board meetings, increasing the 
effectiveness of local lay leaders, and 
adding much to their joy in service: 
“Strong men are seldom interested in 
serving on boards which have only 
weak things to do.” One way to reduce 
the number of “weak things” is to 
eliminate trivia from the agenda. Let 
major emphasis be given to problems 
rather than to routine. Let maximum 
“audience participation” be the goal. 

LREADY 

minister and his officials 
moved beyond the stage of enlistment 
of laymen for the church’s tasks. A 
secular organization staff member 
would probably say we are now con- 
sidering the executive’s personal and 
public relations to his colleagues and 
junior assistants. Certainly even in the 
smaller church the pastor is an execu- 
tive, but an executive with a difference. 
Professor Harold I. Woolard in two 
helpful articles in The Pastor, “The 
Pastor’s Problems of Administration,” 
February, 1949, and March, 1949, sees 
the pastor compelled to be “adminis- 
trator of both human and organiza- 
tional affairs to a degree not usually 
required of a business leader of com- 
parable responsibility.” So be it! As 
executive leader of a complex organ- 
ization the pastor will deliberately seek 
to be adviser rather than dictator. To 
quote Woolard, “The pastor should 


the 
has 


our discussion of 








think of his position as one vested with 
vast discretionary powers but little ar- 
bitrary authority.” Such a conception 
of his task does not inhibit the pastor 
from being in the Christian sense an 
aggressive leader. Such a view does 
mean that he will lead on the policy 
level, frame and define the over-all ob- 
jectives and strategy, and strive to act 
as a wise athletic coach “who directs 
the game from the sidelines and lets 
others carry the ball while following 
signals and executing plays he has 
helped them devise.” 

What does this mean in actual prac- 
tice? This, for example: A pastor con- 
cerned about increasing the number of 
financial subscribers to the church 
budget goes to the chairman of his 
Every-Member Canvass Committee a 
week before the meeting in which the 
approval and enthusiastic support of 
the official board is to be sought. Both 
men call in the treasurer, and unhur- 
riedly the three men explore the situ- 
ation, study resource materials avail- 
able, and agree on the strategy and 
tactics to be followed. One layman 
whose deft chairmanship of committees 
made him the despairing envy of his 
clerical brethren disclosed part of the 
secret. He said that generally one and 
one-half days of planning were re- 
quired for a meeting seldom exceeding 
one and one-half hours in length. Of 
course such planning must be flexible; 
an agenda completely imposed from 
above and rigidly adhered to neither 
serves the democratic ideal of a meet- 
ing nor sustains interest. The church 
may well move “like a mighty army,” 
but her representatives in discussion 
should not roll over the rights and feel- 
ings of others like a mighty tank divi- 
sion. Scrupulously fair the minister 
must be, even though such considerate- 
ness and impartiality make it harder 
to “expedite the business of the meet- 
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Consider the Evidence 


“We were pleased with the last issue of our 
Rural Life Newsletter. We thoroughly expect this 
issue will be as satisfactory. Thank you.”—Rev. 
.§. Huff, Grand Forks, N. Dakota. 

“A parish paper helps increase interest in the 
lord’s work, both local and common endeavors.” 

Rev. K. A. Anderson, Fortuna, N. Dakota. 

“Your work is commendable.”—Bishop M. L. 
Ryan, Oakland, Calif. 

“Every issue of The Garfield Triniteer has been 
ne. —Mrs. D. L. Kent, Cleveland, Ohio. 

“We still receive many compliments on St. Paul 
Herald. The general printing of paper and impres- 
sion on the public is wonderful.’—Rev. S. J. 
arris, Roanoke, Va. 

“Our parish paper is causing a new interest in 
my work.”—-Mr. McIntyre, Alabama City, Ala. 


will be mailed to your office. 
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GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


UR PRICES are much lower than other printers charge—at least 50% 
lower. This is due to the fact that we specialize in this one line of work. 
We turn out publications on the 
ime giving you a magazine that is individual in appearance and contents. Even 
he smallest church can use our service. A few subscriptions or ads will pay a 
xpenses. At least one-half of our 400 customers make a profit from every issue 


papers. 


The Parish Paper Manual gives complete 
information regarding local church 
samples of parish papers produced by this 


company as 
well as full particulars regarding our Standardized Service 


(lion ~—— 


*“‘mass production” plan—at the same 
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“You are giving us a fine job of printing o 
The New York Messenger. Everybody is wel 
pleased.”—-Rev. E. R. Artist, Brooklyn, N. Y. 3 


“Challenge is a fine production, accurate an 
well composed.”—J. B. Miller, Pittsburgh, Pa. « 


“The last issue of The Parish News was pute 
out in record time. Thank you.”—Z. A. Kleinsas& 
ser, Ree Heights, S. Dakota. 


“Your printing is clear and accurate. The comm 
position is well done.”-—Rev. A. K. Fillmore’ 
Springfield, Mass. 


“Our people like North Church News.’ "Mise 
D. W. Dixon, Orwell, Ohio. 


“The last issue of the Reporter was excellent: 
work on your part.”—Rev. L. S. Gaines, Fayette* 


ville, N. C 
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ing.” Knowledge of Robert’s Rules of 
Order is helpful; observance of the 
Golden Rule in controversy and debate 
is more important. Consider this actual 
‘case reported by a student assistant to 
one of our ministers in this year of 
grace: 


The Rev. A. B. presided at his first 
board meeting in his new pastorate. 
Chief item of new business related to 
continuance of a Sunday evening forum 
at which motion pictures were the chief 
feature. Brother A. B. had _ inherited 
this program and after reasonable en- 
quiry concluded that the program had 
outlived its usefulness, that something 
more explicitly Christian and less secu- 
lar was indicated. From an informal 
opinion poll of active members he as- 
certained that many shared his view. 
However, when he presented the mat- 
ter, he discovered that the officials were 
divided almost equally, and that some 
felt strongly that the forum should be 
retained. A vote indicated a_ slight 
majority in favor of his proposal to 
change the program. The minister asked 
that in view of the large minority op- 
posed no action be taken, but that the 
matter in common with the entire pro- 
gram of the church be carefully studied 
and a later report be presented with 
such recommendations as the survey 
commission of the board might wish to 
make. 


“Brother!” exclaimed the pastor’s 
junior colleague, “did the chief avert a 
knock-down, drag-out fight! Little did 
he know that if he had proceeded as 
the vote showed he had a right to do, 
he would have had a split in the church 
at the very beginning of his pastorate.” 
Little doubt that congrega- 
tion that their present pastor is a man 
of judicious mind and Christian spirit. 
He declines to move with small majori- 
ties and is with the 
“peace and prosperity of the church” 
than with 


exists in 


more concerned 


immediate personal  vic- 


tories. It is safe to predict that such 
a minister wW become neither a casual- 
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ty of impatience nor a resigned up- 
holder of the status quo. 

Consistent regard both for parlia- 
mentary procedure and for the feelings 
of others may produce unexpected 
dividends. Respect for persons, love for 
Christ’s flock, honest belief that the 
democractic way is likely to be more 
Christian than any other—these factors 
much more than concern for keeping 
affluent friends and influencing gener- 
ous subscribers determine the minis- 
ter’s action. 

In 1943 the General Conference 
Commission on Courses of Study of 
The Methodist Church for Undergrad- 
uate Students in the First and Second 
Years published a book entitled Pastor 
and Church. In the chapter entitled 
“The Pastor and Lay Activities” this 
sentence occurs: “The success of Lay 
Activities in any church hinges pretty 
largely on the co-operative work of the 
pastor and the Lay Leader.” The 
reference obviously is Methodist and 
introduces discussion of an official who 
unites the Anglican 
rector’s warden with those of a Pres- 
byterian session clerk and a Congrega- 
tionalist deacon plus! However, 
Methodist and non-Methodist alike 
may well consider the qualifications of 
a good lay leader : 


functions of an 


What are the qualifications of a good 
Lay Leader? In the first place, he 
should be an outstanding Christian and 
so recognized by the congregation. To 
this should be added: exceptional faith 
and courage, sound judgment, tact, su 
cess in his vocation, whatever it is, ex 
ecutive or organizing ability, acquaint 


ance with the law and work of the 
Church, willingness to study the task in 
its relation to the total program of the 
Church. He should be a man of vision 


and appreciate in the highest degree 
the mission of the Church for world 
redemption. And last but not least, he 
should be possessed of such a spirit as 


will enable him to work in complete 
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harmony and co-operation with the 
other people. 


Realistically the statement con- 
cludes: “These qualifications indicate 
the ideal ; they should be approximated 
as far as possible.” As the pastor of 
Skyblown Circuit, South Dakota, 
might say: “Friend, when you say 
these qualifications are ideal, you mean 
ideal!’’ Nevertheless the efficient 
church officer is available, at least po- 
tentially, on any field, rural or urban, 
where Christ has all there is of a 
man placed at his disposal. No one 
would quibble about the primary quali- 
fication : “He should be an outstanding 
Christian.” (“Outstanding” must mean 
above the average in character and per- 
formance, not socially prominent or 
financially powerful.) Soon after be- 
coming pastor of City Temple, Lon- 
don, Dr. Leslie D. Weatherhead per- 
suaded his board to make active church 


membership requisite for election to 
any church office. As for “exceptional 
faith and courage” the Kingdom suffers 
delay for want of such qualities in the 
Master’s men. Why is it that a man 
who is venturesome, progressive, even 
daring in his own business or profes- 
sional activities, may become reaction- 
ary when he sits on a church commit- 
tee or board? Had the Corinthian 
church been composed of church offi- 
cials of the caliber occasionally en- 
countered today, the Apostle would 
not have urged his brethren there to 
be “steadfast, wnmovable” ; unmovable- 
ness can become a road block on the 
King’s Highway. Ordinarily “success 
in his vocation, whatever it is” would 
be a condition of success as an official, 
yet now and again one who has not 
attained distinction in his vocation 
proves singularly useful and efficient 
as a church official. 
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One such layman is gratefully re- 
membered in the city of Montreal. He 
would be rated mediocre as a business- 
man. His real vocation was that of lay 
leader, and to the work of this ministry 
he gave the major portion of his time 
and energy. Finally a farsighted official 
board laid hands on him and confirmed 
what manifestly the Holy Spirit had 
done, called him to the lay ministry 
of the congregation. For twenty years 
he was a full-time lay leader of a down- 
town church and surprised his intimate 
friends by revealing unsuspected tal- 
ents of administration, counseling, and 
pastoral visitation. Granted that few 
churches have the resources in money 
or personnel to provide remuneration 
for such lay leadership, the point is 
that a pastor may find that a man who 
lacked vocational guidance when he 
embarked upon his lifework and conse- 
quently was a square peg in a round 
hole may prove one of Christ’s faithful 
and gracious representatives. 


ISION and keen appreciation of 
‘ the church’s redemptive mission 
are indispensable for efficiency as a 
church official. Business ability, prac- 
tical skills, personal devotion to the 
cause are not enough. “Where there is 
no vision” and no valor to follow it, an 
official perishes in routine ruts and 
parochial trivia. If a minister has one 
official that Chris 
tianity, like peace, is indivisible, that 
the church at home must work through 


who iS convinced 


prayer and money everywhere in the 
inhabited earth to enable God to realize 
“one world in Christ,” then the minis 
ter has an ally of incalculable strength 

The lay leader’s crowning qualifica 
tion must be 
spirit as 


possession “of such a 


will enable him to work in 


and 
with the other people.” 


complete harmony 


CO operation 


Many 
nel managers consider this qualification 


person 


the most important. 


ability to manage saints and sinners, 


Upon a man’s 
congenial and uncongenial, hang the 
law and the prophets as far as students 
of public relations are concerned. From 
the head office of a large bank was re 
cently issued some pointers to em 
ployees and customers whereby public 
relations might be improved. Among 
these practical observations are the fol 
lowing : 


Public relations is about nine-tenths 
doing and one-tenth talking . Self 
control is needed . . . Intelligent public 
relations must be built upon a_ solid 
foundation of knowledge . . . The elt 
centered person, the fault-seeing person, 
the envious man, the fearful, the ex 
tremely dependent are all unfitted for 
public relations. 


The essay cited as working princi- 
ples or objectives for getting along 
with people the following: “To judge 
people generously, bear with other 
people’s ideas, and to build fellow feel- 
ing with our neighbors.” Any pastor 
or official might dismiss these as ele- 
mentary ideas, but do they not contain 
much of the secret of success in work 
ing with others? When we think of the 
efficient church official, we might do 
well to examine the specifications 
drawn by the apostle Paul. In his brief 
letter to Titus he gave directions as 


to the type of church officer Titus 
should appoint in Crete : 
I left you in Crete to set right 
ters which needed attention, and gave 
you instructions to appoint elders in 
every city. They were to be met 
questioned integrity with only on 
and with children brought up as ( S 
tians and not likely to be accuse 
loose living or law-breaking. To ex 
cise spiritual oversight a man 
of unimpeachable virtue, for | is 
God’s agent in the affairs of His houss 
hold. He must not be aggressive or hot 
tempered or over-fond of wine 
must he be violent or greedy for 
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cial gain. On the contrary, he must be 
hospitable, a genuine lover of what is 
good, a man who is discreet, fair-mind- 
ed, holy and self-controlled: a man who 
takes his stand on the orthodox faith, 
so that he can by sound teaching both 
stimulate faith and confute opposition. 
If someone insists that Paul had in 


mind a bishop rather than an unor- 
dained layman, we shall not argue. 
Good public relations must be main- 
tained! But since Christianity in its 
morning years was primarily a religion 
of laymen, we may well consider Paul’s 
description of the ideal elder as one 
applicable to church officers as well as 
to clergy. 

How can church officials come with- 
in hailing distance of such perfection? 
With God all things are possible. God 
can and does use fallible human instru- 
ments, such as the working parson, to 
achieve his good purpose in fostering 
the growth of his children into mature 
Christian character. Success in devel- 


oping efficient Christian leadership 
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among our laymen does depend in 
large measure on the pastor. His un- 
derstanding of human motives and 
emotions, his patience and outgoing 
friendliness, his gentle humor and en- 
during hopefulness can work miracles. 
The physician of souls must share the 
conviction expressed by a missionary 
physician of bodies and minds. T. 
Howard Somervell was one of the 
group of young mountaineers whose 
attempts to conquer Mt. Everest made 
an epic tale some years ago. Subse- 
quently he returned to India as a 
medical missionary. After over a dozen 
years of arduous service he wrote in 
After Everest: 

The secret of life, if you are in the 
position I am in, is to expect the best 
from other people, your fellow workers, 
or whoever they may be. If you expect 
the best, you may be let down some- 
times, but if you expect dirty work, 
you'll get it. Trust creates trustworthi- 


ness; suspicion invites deceit. 


Our blessed Lord, says Mark, “‘or- 
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dained twelve, that they should be with 
him.” That was the Master’s method. 
Following his example and with some- 
thing of his spirit, let us as pastors be 
with the men he has chosen to be 
our fellow laborers. If we are the kind 
of men he expects us to be and pro- 
vides grace for us to become, they 
ought to find it easier to be more serv- 
iceable officials because of our com- 
radeship with them. 


We have discussed the efficient 
church officer. As such a man grows 
in grace and aptitudes, his minister 
wili find his own psychological insights 
and Christian perceptions improved. 
But what about Diotrephes? No living 
church is without Brother Diotrephes 
or Sister Diotrephes. Diotrephes is the 
“difficult” person, the problem child 
(sometimes of venerable age and de- 
meanor) whose presence causes the 
pastor to utter silently Dagwood Bum- 
stead’s favorite prayer, “Give me 
strength!” Concerning the original 
Diotrephes the apostle of love wrote: 


I have written something to the 
church; but Diotrephes, who likes to 
put himself first, (who wants to be 


head of everything) does not acknow- 
ledge my authority (what shepherd 
would not be piqued at that insubordin- 
ation?) So if I come, I will bring up 
what he is doing, prating against me 
with evil words. And not content with 
that, he refuses himself to welcome the 
brethren, and also stops those who want 
to welcome them and puts them out of 
the church. (III John:9, 10 R.S.V. The 
words in parentheses are not the 
apostle’s. ) 


The apostle John will give Dio- 
trephes short shrift. Indeed it looks 
like a court-martial for Brother Dio- 
trephes. Giving him his walking papers 
is one quick way to deal with the diffi- 
cult official, the obstructionist, the per- 
son who has what one described as a 
“kind of general feeling of againstness.” 
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Certainly pretendnig that Brother or 
Sister D. is not really difficult is no 
solution. Nor is timidity disguised as 
tactfulness likely to effect a cure. The 
late Richard Roberts, of noble memory, 
gave this counsel to young ministers: 
“Never let your officials know that you 
are scared of them!” Something new 
must be added to courage in dealing 
with obstructionists. Could it be the 
understanding heart, something of the 
mind of Christ? One of the 
selfless laymen I have known did not 
create a good first impression on me 
as his pastor. (I suspect that the un- 
fortunate impression may have been 
mutual.) I thought him arbitrary, 
opinionative, and at times guilty of 
poor judgment. As I came to know 
him, to meet him in the “top-level con- 
ference” provided by common prayer, 
and as I sat where he sat, I revised 
drastically and upward my estimate of 
this layman. Before I knew him, he and 
his wife had suffered the loss of two 
young through an 
disease. Moreover, after enjoying pros- 
perity, he came to middle life only to 
see his business ruined. He began 
again without bitterness or self-pity. 
Never did he abandon his support of 
the church. If on occasion his attitudes 
seemed difficult to reconcile with his 
love of the church, I learned to defer 
judgment. Extenuating factors were 
operating, and his loyalty to Christ and 
the church was unfailing. 


most 


sons epidemic 


A Sioux Indian is credited with 
framing the essentially Christian pray- 
er: “Great Spirit, help me never to 
judge another man until I have walked 
weeks 
church 


in his moccasins.” One 
group needed to this 
prayer their own if this report of how 
not to handle a difficult person occupy- 
ing a church position can be accepted. 


A layman who had served in a key 


two 
make 
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position for a considerable length of 
time was informed by letter that he 
would not be nominated for re-election 
at the annual meeting. Clearly, stated 
the communication, his resignation was 
indicated. Doubtless this particular lay- 
man had clung to his office too long; 
doubtless, also, the reports that alleged 
he was none too efficient in his office 
and none too friendly toward his min- 
ister and colleagues had factual basis. 
But the young minister who made a 
pastoral call on the dismissed brother 
soon after the action was taken did not 
even see him, although he was at home. 
The man’s wife explained that her hus- 
band declined to see any representative 
of the church. The ingratitude and 
rudeness he had experienced made an 
unbridgeable gulf between a _ once 
active church family and the church. 
Simple courtesy required better treat- 
ment of that official than he received. 
As a commercial house organ puts it: 


“Courtesy may be the small change of 
public relations, but it adds up to a 
huge sum.” If this discussion occurred 
in a seminary class devoted to care of 
the parish, your suggestions as to how 
this man and his problem should have 
been handled would be requested and 
would likely prove helpful. Meanwhile 
let every parish minister heed apostolic 
counsel: “Do not rebuke an older man 
but exhort him as you would a father ; 
treat younger men like brothers, older 
women like mothers, younger women 
like sisters, in all purity (I Tim. 5:1, 
2 RS.V.) 


O REVIEW of the pastor’s rela- 
tionships with church officials 
would be complete without a_ brief 
glance at the layman who remains too 
long in his official position. In no other 
organization save the Christian church 


can a man hold office for so long a 
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period. Few lodges or fraternities 
would tolerate even the most affable 
and efficient man as an officer for ten, 
fifteen, twenty-five, or more years. But 
far too common is the church in which 
a church officer acts as an ecclesiastical 
limpet. He sticks so tightly to the rock 
on which in the distant past he had 
been placed by his admiring fellow 
members that waggish fellows think of 
him when they sing the line, ‘What 
can shake thy sure repose?” Often an 
aged saint can be diplomatically pro- 
moted to an honorary position while he 
is persuaded to train his younger suc- 
cessor. 

Pastoral care extends to the over- 
aged in official positions as well as to 
those bluntly described as the misfits. 
Concerning these members of Christ’s 
flock there is no magic formula avail- 
able. As far as the first presents a 
problem, pastoral counseling may be 
supplemented by an occasional judici- 
ously organized sermon on “Growing 
Old Graciously.” Such pastoral preach- 
ing would emphasize the importance of 
encouraging younger persons to take 
their places in the ranks of the Lord’s 
helpers. Men and women of advanced 
age usually anticipate the wishes of effi- 
ciency experts and retire from active 
service gracefully. For those who will 
not there is always the device of elect- 
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ing them to honorary membership 
This can be done most easily when the 
church government provides for lim- 
ited terms in all offices with the addi- 
tional proviso that upon completing a 
term no one may succeed himself until 
at least one year has elapsed. Tender 
feelings of pride are thereby protected. 

As for the misfits a nominating com- 
mittee of the official board can reduce 
this group to the vanishing point. Pure 
democracy may be slightly impaired by 
such an arrangement, but the gains ar« 
so real that the staunchest champion of 
the town-meeting form of government 
will support it. One practicable scheme 
is to appoint a survey commission to 
examine the entire organization, its 
resources, responsibilities, methods, 
personnel. After impartial hearings 
careful research, and analysis the re 
port of such a commission can inaugu 
rate reforms and stimulate progressive 
measure on an impersonal basis. (Of 
course a survey may degenerate into a 
mere time-wasting exercise, but we as 
sume that an intelligent pastor and 
official board authorizes and unobtru- 
sively supervises it. ) 

Pastoral care of church officials can 
produce many of the minister’s durable 
satisfactions. More important,, develop 
ment of intelligent Christian leadership 
among h‘s laymen enables the pastor to 
initiate a spiritual chain reaction of im- 
mense consequence to Christ’s cause. 
Let one Christian personality “ex- 
plode” into another within the nucleus 
of a local church in combined opera- 
tions for Christ, and the kingdom of 
God draws near in power. “So I exhort 
the elders among you, as a fellow 
elder. . . . Tend the flock of God that 
is your charge, not by constraint but 
willingly, not for shameful gain but 
sagerly, not as domineering over those 
in your charge but being examples to 


the flock.” (I Pet. 5:1-3.) 











Through the Eyes of a Client — Part Il 


The Therapeutic Relationship 


BY CARL R. ROGERS 
Professor of Psychology 
The University of Chicago 


N the September issue, we present- 

ed excerpts from the diary kept by 
a professional woman, referred to as 
Miss Cam, which dealt with the 
client’s inner reaction to the first and 
second interviews. This article con- 
tinues with the client’s reaction and 
Dr. Rogers’ comments to the next 
three interviews. 


Written after the Third Interview 

When I came to our interview today, 
I wasn’t anything like as nervous as | 
was on the previous occasion. There 
was a certain submerged excitement, 
but not the stage fright. I’m not so 
scared or concerned about your opinion 
any more. It certainly hasn’t been in 
evidence, and under those circumstances, 
solving the mystery of my own peculiar 
behavior emerges as a more and more 
interesting and challenging occupation. 
At the very least, I’ve got to fill in the 


This is the second section of three articles 
from Chapter 3 of Client- Centered Therapy, 
by Carl R. Rogers, Ph.D. Reprinted by 
permission of the author and_ publisher, 
Houghton Mifflin. The last section, depict- 
ing the client’s reaction and Dr. Roger’s 
comment on these reactions, will be pub- 
lished in the November issue. 


time somehow, haven't I? If I can’t oc- 
cupy myself in dealing with your 
opinions about my problem, the only 
thing for it is to root around and see if 
I can discover what my problem is. Be- 
cause by now I realize that I don’t 
know what it is. 


The feeling of “butterflies in the 
stomach” just prior to an interview is 


an interesting phenomenon which is 


common to many if not most clients. 
It is of interest that it should arise in 
an atmosphere which, above all else, is 
experienced as nonthreatening. The 
answer of course lies in the fact that 
although counselor and situation are 
nonthreatening, the experiences with 
which one is trying to deal are very 
threatening indeed. . . 


Written after the Fourth Interview 


It appeared to the counselor that 
Miss Cam arrived at some fresh in- 
sights into certain aspects of her be- 
havior in the fourth interview. He 
would not, however, have guessed the 
depth of excitement which accom- 
panied this experience. 

Golly, golly, golly, I feel wonderful! 
Warm and glowing and happy and re- 
laxed. It’s a real vascular relaxation. 
My skin has that characteristic smooth, 
soft feeling, all over my body, too. Of 
all things to happen! To drop all the 
elaborate analysis, think through the 
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simplest problems in human relation 
ships like a small child spelling out 
words, and come up with the obvious 
conclusions like Columbus discovering 
America. And darn it, I’ve known those 
things for years, but I had them all 
dressed up in such elaborate jargon | 
couldn’t see what they meant 
Another thing I like about this kind of 
happiness is that it’s so smooth and easy 
and steady. Not that sort of almost vio 
lent, wildly exhilarating, extravagant 
and ultimately exhausting happiness to 
which I’m accustomed. That rushed out 
like escaping steam and spent itself in 
reckless haste, as if anticipating the in 
evitable moment when the lid would be 
clamped down again. 


[The next entry is dated “Next 


a 
morning’ | 


It becomes increasingly difficult to 
write these reports—whatever is hap- 
pening becomes steadier and subtler 
has more continuity, so that separate 
events don’t stand out with dramatic 
clarity, and it’s very difficult to see 
what’s going on inside me. Moreover, 
by now it’s a far cry from scientific in 
vestigation, it’s a highly personal ex 
perience and that has several results: 
my energies are pretty well tied up in 
whatever process is going on, and it 
takes a tremendous effort to observe 
and record the process: my instinct or 
impulse, or what have you, is all against 
analyzing and self-regarding—I’m much 
inclined to leave myself alone and just 
enjoy the results, or let them wash over 
me when I don’t enjoy them: some way 
or other, the whole counseling process 
seems to militate against any sort of in 
trospection or preoccupation with self 
Of course all kinds of questions and in 
sights and some speculations (though 
remarkably few) arise between inter 
views, but there’s very little tendency to 
get lost, preoccupied, withdrawn in 
them; they draw your attention in much 
the same way as external events do; 
they’re more apt to crop up while you're 
doing something, and they’re very apt 
to vanish if you turn your full attention 
on them and try to capture them. 


There is something fascinating 
about this paragraph. The client is, in 
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n- the therapeutic hour, focusing all her Third Printing 
out attention upon self, to a degree that 

‘es she has probably never known before. THE 

ng 


Yet this situation is experienced as a 


se : 
all process which leads away from pre- CHOICE 
I occupation with self. The question is 


: worth raising as to whether therapy is IS ALWAYS 
” not an experiencing of self, not an ex- 


sy ; a , 
“tad perience about self. Thus the intellec- OURS 
nt tualizing, introspective interest in self 
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—it was a relief to have the pretense 
stripped away. I want to get rid of it, 
but I can’t quite manage it myself, so 
you are just carying out my own, real 
wish. But there again, anyone looking 
at the situation from an external point 
of reference, would probably accuse you 
of selecting in terms of your own 
opinions and values. 


It is of great interest to the therapist 
in this case that his responses in this 
interview seemed to the client to be of 
a somewhat different order, that they 
penetrated far behind what she said, 
that they went beyond her, even 
though in the direction she was going. 
The counselor’s perception of the situ- 
ation is quite different. In his opinion, 
his responses were of the same order 
as those in earlier interviews, simply 
reflecting the attitudes expressed. 
From his vantage point, the difference 
appeared to be that the client was now 
really exploring in territory that was 
unknown to herself, and that her ten- 
tative statements were of the type 
that other clients have described as “I 
hardly knew what I was saying.” 
When these statements of attitudes 
which are borderline in consciousness 
are taken and briefly rephrased by the 
counselor, the perception of them in 
more definite form seems to the client 
to be a new experience. It takes her 
further in her own thinking, is seen 
as going deeper into her meaning 
than she has gone herself, is even seen 
as frightening, something to run away 
from. Which of these perceptions of 
the experience comes closer to the ob- 
jective reality is of some interest, since 
it would shed further light upon the 
process of therapy. Obviously what is 
needed are cases in which we have 
both the recordings and the introspec- 
tive reactions of the client (and per- 
haps the introspective reactions of the 
counselor) so that comparisons may 
be made. 
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any irrelevancies to seize on. The trick 
in dealing with it seems to be not to 
force things—just resign yourself to the 
blank, and wait for it to yield up some 
thing. 

I’m scarcely conscious of you any 
more; or perhaps it would be better to 
say I’m not self-conscious of you. I’m 
not scared of your opinion of me (or at 
least, the tiny remnants just amuse me 
though in a sense I’m much more awar« 
of the fact that you must have one, and 
I'd be quite genuinely interested in 
hearing it. And quite undisturbed by it, 
I think. I’m always interested in what 
you say, now, and perfectly willing t 
postpone something I was just going to 
say in order to listen—and really listen 
—to you. You said a lot of things this 
time that penetrated so far behind what 
I said that I had some difficulty in 
seeing that it was what I really meant 
And yet you were right, and in spite 
your outstripping me so far, I was in 
terested and stimulated, rather than 
frightened into retreat. Oh golly, I was 


frightened once, wasn’t I? Right near 
the beginning, when I said something 
about being rather better off than most 


people and you rephrased it so that | 
looked downright conceited. You scored 
a bull’s eye with that one, as I subse 
quently realized very clearly indeed, but 
at the time I ran rapidly in the op 

site direction. At one point, you said 
something about relationships that 

couldn’t see at all. Yet I had the feeling 
that it was somehow right, so | t 
agreed without understanding and went 
on. Judging from the results, the inte: 
view was a howling success, and a 
your remarks went in the direction | 
was trying to go. Yet I imagine that 
some people on reading a record 
would say that it was a beautiful demon 
stration of the contention that coun 
selors do introduce their own evalu: 
tions and do direct the client. But if | 
say to you, “Pardon me, but what dire: 
tion am I traveling?” and you reply, 
“North,” I can’t see what ground thers 
is for saying that you shoved me in that 
direction. It’s rather difficult to prove 





though. A lot of your responses got 
home with a small shock—particularly 
the recurrent theme of “labels” and 
“conformity,” and a lot of that you dug 
out of quite unpromising looking ma 


terial. But those shocks were pleasant 
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You said some things that didn’t seem 
to be quite what I meant. But far from 
being threatening, they were positively 
encouraging. It’s nice to find that a mis- 
understanding isn’t irrevocable—that I 
can correct it, and that you will under- 
stand and accept the correction. It isn’t 
necessary to be perfectly clear and un- 
derstood every time I speak. There’s no 
need to be scared to death every time I 
open my mouth for fear I'll say some- 
thing that’s not perfectly accurate and 
entirely beyond reproach or critisism. 
No need to pick my words with such 
care that I end up by expressing my- 
self much less clearly than if I had just 
said the first thing that came into my 
head. 


Here is the answer to those who 
question, “Isn’t client-centered therapy 
really directive, because the counselor 
selects the elements he will respond to, 
and thus subtly guides the client to- 
ward certain areas and certain goals?” 
As indicated here, if the attitude of 
the therapist is to follow the client's 
lead, the client not only perceives this, 
but is quick to correct the counselor 
when he gets off the track, and com- 
fortable in doing so. 


The Fifth Interview 


The following day Miss Cam came 
in for the fifth interview. She had, 
from the first, planned to leave town 
for her vacation within a couple of 
days after this interview. During the 
contact she went very deeply into 
many areas of her experience, includ- 
ing her relationship with her mother. 
She felt it was impossible to change 
that relationship. She stated at one 
point, “I’m just a baby. But it’s so dis- 
gusting to be a baby girl when you're 
as old as I am.” At the conclusion of 
the interview, which to the counselor 
did not seem at all characteristic of 
the ending of therapy, she bade the 
counselor goodbye, stating that she 
would try to carry on by herself. The 


following material was written a few 
hours after the interview. 


What a desperately discouraging oc- 
casion! So flat and hopeless, like being 
up against an insensate blank wall—im- 
movable, impenetrable, unscalable, a 
dead end to life and growth, a sterile, 
uncaring wall of mystery cutting me off 
from myself. It’s difficult to convey the 
peculiar quality of hopelessness, of 
deadness, as if the whole universe were 
really and truly senseless—no point in 
trying to solve the mystery of yourself, 
no point in anything, because if life is 
meaningless, it can only end in frustra- 
tion and death, and what looks like 
mystery is only the revelation of ulti- 
mate futility and negation. It isn’t that 
there is something you don’t under- 
stand, but rather that there is nothing 
to be understood. You might just as 
well not be there for all the good you 
can do, for all the good this interview 
or anything else can do. With the best 
will in the world, you can’t solve the 
insoluble. I'm just pointlessly discussing 
a pojntless existence which you point- 
lessly reflect. It’s non-sense; it’s no- 
thing, it just is not..... 


This complete despair makes an in- 
teresting contrast to the _ relaxed, 
steady happiness which followed the 
fourth interview and illustrates the 
tremendous swings of feeling which 
may, in some clients, accompany the 
strenuous process of alteration of self. 
Such utter desolation is only likely to 
occur, in the author’s experience, in 
situations where a basic and extensive 
reorganization of self is _ taking 
place. ... 

The next painful paragraphs were 
written later that Friday evening, the 
day of the fifth interview. 

I’ve been wandering around like a 
ghost all evening, trying to find the 
answer, telling myself it isn’t so, I just 
can't be as miserable as all that, it 
doesn’t make sense, and then I[’m 
swamped with the realization that it is 
so, sense or not, I am that miserable. 
So then I collapse in a chair and try 
to look full at that pain, let it wash 
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right over me, in hopes, I suppose, that 
it may work like a crisis—that if I take 
the full force of it at once, it may 
knock me into darkness and oblivion 
from which I will emerge a new person. 
Well, it didn’t work that way, but as I 
was crouching there in a miserable hud- 
dle, not improved by the fact that my 
cold is rapidly getting worse. . . two 
things happened—and for the life of me 
[ can’t remember which happened first, 
but whichever way it they trod 
right upon each other’s heels. For one 
thing, it suddenly occurred to me that 
of course Mother, too, has a right to 
make her own choices and to be any 
kind of person she chooses to be. As 
simple as all that, the answer is. The 
other thing was that as I looked at your 
face, it was as if a hand reached out 
and quite literally 
shadow away 











was, 


peeled a 
from it, 


heavy 
revealing the 


fresh, individual face which I was so 
disappointed to lose this afternoon. It 
was the most extraordinarily vivid ex- 
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perience; it wouldn’t be at all adequate 
to say it was like a hallucination—it 
was a hallucination. Not the face, that 
is, that was just a vivid memory, but 
the shadow of my own feelings, which 
I had projected on it. Isn’t it astonish- 
ing how that insight corrects, not only 
present feelings, but reaches back to 
correct the distortions of stored 
memories. Hallucinations, of all 
things! It may not surprise you, but it 
simply staggers me. 

Anyway, the misery has melted away, 
and though I feel tired and rather afraid 
to believe it, and my cold is a perfect 
horror, life is more than bearable again, 
and in fact I’d almost like to go home 
at once, to practice the new approach. 


Here, as so often, the significant 
insights occur between interviews, and 
while the insight appears simple 
enough, it is the fact that it comes to 
have emotional and operational mean- 
ing, which gives it its newness and 
vividness. When this same insight was 
verbalized in the next interview, it 
seemed significant, but the counselor 
would never have guessed the depth 
and sharpness of the experience which 
preceded it. 

The “hallucinations” are 
common, although not unique in ex- 
perience in client-centered therapy. In 
general, in clients undergoing drastic 
self-reorganization, behaviors which 
would be labeled as “psychotic” from 
a diagnostic frame of reference are 
encountered with some _ frequency. 
When one sees these behaviors from 
the internal frame of reference their 
functional meaning appears so clear 
that it becomes incomprehensible that 
they should be regarded as symptoms 
of a “disease.” To regard all behavior 
as the meaningful attempt of the or- 
ganism to adjust to itself and to its 
environment—this appears more fruit- 
ful for understanding personality 
processes than to try to categorize 
some behaviors as abnormal, or as 
constituting disease entities. 
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AND NEWS 





CHRISTIAN EDUCATION WEEK 
The 


tion of 


Division of Christian Educa- 
the National Council of 
Churches suggests the following daily 
themes for the 21st annual celebration 
of Christian Education Week: Sunday, 
Sept. 30, Rally Day -“Religion—The 
Foundation of Freedom”; Monday, 
Oct. 1, Leaders Day—*Responsibili- 
ties of the Free’; Tuesday, Oct. 2, 
Family Day—‘The Family Teaches” : 
Wednesday, Oct. 3, Local Church Day 
‘The Church Teaches” ; 
Oct. 4, Community Day 
munity Teaches’; Friday, 
Youth Day—‘Youth—Answer _ the 
Call of Christ”; Saturday, Oct. 6, 
Personal Meditation Day—‘Be Still 
and Know”; Sunday, Oct. 7, World 
Communion Sunday—‘Fellowship in 
Christ—Freedom’s Cornerstone.” 
“Teach Religion—Make Men Free” 
is the theme for Christian Education 


Week. , 


Thursday, 
“The Com- 
Oct. 5, 


CLINICAL PASTORAL TRAINING 

A national clinical 
pastoral training, sponsored by the 
Institute of Pastoral Care and the In- 
stitute for Clinical Training, will take 
place on October 11 and 12, 1951, at 
3oston University School of Theology, 
3oston, Masscahusetts. 

The October 11 meeting begins in 
the morning and deals with emotional 
problems of theological students. It is 
open only to supervisors, instructors, 
and assistants in clinical pastoral train- 


conference on 


ing. The evening session’s theme is 
The Relevance of Clinical Pastoral 


Training and is open to faculties of 


theological schools. 

The theme of the session of October 
12 is Moral Responsibility in Counsel- 
ing and Psychotherapy and is open to 
all. Members of our Editorial Advisory 
3oard participating in the sessions in- 
clude Dr. Paul E. Johnson and Dr. 
Wayne E. Oates, as well as contribu- 
tors to PAsToRAL PsyCHOLOGY, among 
them Miss May 
Robert C. Rev. 
3urns, Dr. Erich 
Reuel L. Howe, Rev. 
Rev. Joseph F. Fletcher, 
Philip Guiles, and 
Roberts. 


Ina Greer, Rev. 


Leslie, James H. 
Lindemann, Rev. 
Otis R. Rice, 
Rev \. 


Rev. David E. 


VACATION SCHOOLS 

The churches this year will celebrate 
the 50th anniversary of the vacation 
school which now includes some five 
million youngsters. As the editor of 
“News” of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. says: 
“For the church, the vacation school 
opens up an unexcelled opportunity to 
inculcate religious values in a more 
concentrated way than at any other 
time of the year. In a sense, it is the 
church’s answer to the lack of religious 
instruction in the public schools.” 


CORRECTION 

Due to erroneous information re- 
ceived from an authoritative source, 
Bonaro W. Overstreet, the author of 
Understanding Fear In Ourselves and 
Others, our September Selection, was 
listed as a director of ““Woman’s Day” 
and “Christian Century.’’ We are in- 
formed by Mrs. Overstreet that this 
is an error. We regret the mistake. 
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Children 


A MINISTER WRITES: 

A member of my congregation, who 
has a daughter some three years of 
age, called me last week to tell me 
that a boy of thirteen who was. “sit- 
ting’ with her daughter had been in- 
dulging in sex play with the child. 
The mother discovered him exposed 
and making shocking suggestions to 
the little girl. The mother promptly 
dismissed the boy but because his 
parents are very fine people whom she 
regards highly, she is at a _ loss 
whether to reveal this incident to her 
husband, or to the parents of the boy. 
She called me for advice and I am 
completely stumped. 

The boy in question had an eye re- 
moved a few years ago and unques- 
tionably has been very high strung as 
a result. 

[ shall be very grateful to you for 
any assistance you give me. 

A MINISTER REPLIES: 

It would seem from this pastor’s de- 
scription of the problem of the thir- 
teen year old boy who was engaging 
in sex-play with the three year old 
girl, that the boy is in need of some 
help. There seems to be enough evi- 
dence that this lad is going through 
much more than the usual problems 
associated with 
maturation of sexual interest. As such 


adolescence and the 


and Sex 


it would appear helpful if he could be 
seen by some wise and understanding 
counselor who could help him discuss 
some of his rather indiscriminate curi- 
osity. 

My own feeling is that if such help 
was to be forthcoming, them it might 
more easily be obtained were the pa- 
rents of the boy to know what had 
happened. Here the main concern 
would be to discuss this with them in 
such a way as to be as minimally 
threatening as possible. One would 
wonder whether this could be done by 
the mother of the little girl, who her- 
self appears to have been made so 
anxious that she even wonders 
whether she should tell her own hus- 
band. Here an understanding pastor 
might be a real help in assisting her 
to talk over these anxieties and re- 
lieve some of the necessity for con- 
cealment. Such an approach seems 
very much needed by this mother who 
must have other concerns about her 
role as a parent which she does not 
feel free to discuss with her husband. 

That she has already told her pastor 
about this problem might augur well 
for a good counseling relationship be- 
tween them. However | would cau- 
tion the pastor that unless he felt re- 
latively comfortable about hearing 
this woman out, that he ought not to 
proceed further until he himself has 
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approaches the parents, the 
problem will be raised to a_ higher 
level from that where it might remain 
if the girl’s parents went to the boy’s. 
He can help the boy’s father and 
mother see that the mother of the girl 
was not complaining about a neighbor 
so much as she was perplexed. 


boy’s 


The boy’s minimum needs, besides 
opening up again the particular tragic 
experience, would appear to be un- 
derstood ; to be made to feel more se- 
cure with his parents; to find his 
place with boys of his own age; and 
gradually to discover new and healthy 
outlets for his desires. 

Aveck D. Dopp 
Toledo, Ohio 
A PSYCHOLOGIST ANSWERS: 

The question of whether or not the 
husband of your parishoner, or the 
parents of the boy, should be told of 
his sex behavior does not seem nearly 
as important as how they are told, if 
they are told; or why they are not 
told, if, in the interests of the boy’s 
obtaining help it would seem wiser to 
by-pass them and obtain psychological 
guidance for him without their know- 
ledge. 

The first step in either case would 
seem to be to relieve the mother’s 
anxiety, both in regard to the possi- 
bility of the ill effects on her three 
year old daughter, and with respect 
to the enormity of the boy’s ‘crime’. 
|The fact that, even under this stress 
which she experiences, she has delay 
ed impulsive action, and sought help 
from her minister indicates psycho 
logical maturity on her part.] If she 
can be brought to see that the boy’s 
actions reflect a psychological prob- 
lem, requiring expert help, in the 
same way that an acute stomach ache 
would have brought the doctor, or an 
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acute tooth ache would have indicated 
a trip to the dentist, 
heightened 


some of the 


emotions which attach 


themselves so readily to sexual dif- 


ficulties may subside. 

Assuming that the mother’s anxiety 
attitude 
doubtful 


can be relieved, and her 


somewhat changed, it is 


whether she is the right person to in- 


form the parents. This could be done 
much better by the minister, if he is 
willing to participate as the intermedi- 
ary who will also seek assistance for 
the boy at the same time. It is un 
likely that the 
ignorant of the occurence, nor would 
it seem them 
This would be necessary only if 


parents can be 


kept 
wise to let remain so 
} their 
attitude was so rigid that they would 
increase the boy’s difficulties by being 
unable to need fe 
help. If, however, they are told about 
the incident in a way which does not 
threaten or censure them, and if con- 


r 
I 


understand his 


structive ways are indicated through 
which their son can overcome an emo- 
tional difficulty, their 
should be easily elicited. 


cooperation 


It is also important that some oc- 
cupation other than baby sitting be 
devised for the boy. If his parents are 
unaware of the reasons behind his dis- 
continuing this he may be forced into 
lying in an attempt to save face. There 
seems nothing to be gained therefore 
by having them remain in the dark; 
but everything to be gained by pre- 
senting the occurence to them in an 
objective and scientific manner. 


As to the important step of getting 
the boy some understanding guidance, 
this would somewhat depend on the 
location. Most large cities have Child 
Guidance Centers where the names of 
child therapists would be available. 


The family doctor, or the local hos- 
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pital would know of psychiatrists in 
near-by cities if this vicinity has none 
of its own. 
Motity HaARrROWER 
Consulting Psychologist 
New York City 
A PSYCHIATRIST WRITES: 

The problem of what to do with 
the boy is clear because the boy is ob- 
viously suffering with a behavior dis- 
order. He needs treatment in a child 
guidance clinic. This type of behavior 
can usually be treated 
and a good prognosis would be ex- 
The treatment, 
should be given by trained personnel 
because the steps involved are com- 
plex. Unskilled treatment might fur- 
ther his general maladjustment, even 
though his overt behavior might tem- 
porarily be corrected by amateur ef- 
forts, to a socially acceptable level. 

Expediting this procedure, 
ever, is not a simple problem. This is 


satisfactorily 


pected. however, 


he w- 


the type of situation where the under- 
standing and well-informed pastor can 
be of tremendous help in getting the 
right kind of treatment for this boy, 
and in helping both the mother of the 
little girl and the parents of the boy 
to see this situation in its proper med- 
ical light. It is not an easy assignment 
for the pastor; he is sure to meet with 
much prejudice, no matter how skill- 
ful and well-in-formed he is. I believe, 
however, that he could approach th« 
parents more easily and satisfactoril) 
than almost any other person. 

The pastor could tell the mother of 
the little girl that the boy needs re- 
education in a special setting and that 
he will be glad to be the person to ap 
proach the parents of this boy. Before 
he approaches the parents of the boy, 
however, he should make an investiga 
tion as to possible treatment facilities 
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in the area. He should be sure that 
such a case would be accepted as a 
patient by a child guidance clinic or 
its equivalent before such a sugges- 
tion is made to the parents. This is 
important because as soon as the pa- 
rents know about their boy’s behavior 
they will become anxious and, if they 
agree to seek treatment for him, they 
will want to proceed at once. 

The parents should be seen confi- 
dentially, preferably in the pastor’s 
study. With the proper presentation, 
the parents can be made to see this as 
a problem in growth and not as a 
problem of “evil behavior.” They 
could be told that during early ado- 
lescence various types of sexual ex- 
pression and exploration are not un- 
common. The important thing is that 
this boy be given psychiatric atten- 
tion, not because he is mentally sick, 
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but because he has certain drives | tl! 
which need redirection and re-educa- | n 
tion. They should be cautioned not to | n 
“blow up” nor blame the boy. They 
should be reassured that the pastor 
will help the boy to understand what 
is needed and planned, and that he 
will be his friend. If the family doctor 
would understand this therapeutic ap- 
proach, he also could help this boy ' 
understand the need for his coopera- 
tion. It is important for the boy’s wel- ] sx 
fare that treatment be _ ultimately 
secured. 

The possibility of mental trauma to 
the little girl is not large. However, ' 
the mother of the little girl should : 
spend some extra time with her and 
make a note of any increase in nerv- 
ous symptoms and reassure her with 
simple direct statements if she asks 
questions. If this doesn’t comfort her, 
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the pastor should recommend to the 
mother that she have a talk with a 
member of the child guidance clinic 
(the psychiatric worker, or 
another member of the clinic team.) 
This would probably not be necessary, 
but it might help the mother if she 
were unduly worried about things. 


social 


The pastor has an important role 
with the boy himself during and after 
therapy. The pastor can be of great 
service in helping this boy learn how 
to participate in church group activi- 
ties and in giving him understanding 
in the positive spiritual forces which 
will strengthen his character. Such a 
relationship might well develop into a 
personal relationship that would be 
of great significance in this boy’s gain- 
ing ultimate maturity. 

C. Doveras Daritne, M. D. 
Student Medical Clinic 
Cornell University 


ANOTHER PSYCHOLOGIST WRITES: 


This boy should have long-con- 


tinued chances to learn how to live 
with his sex feelings in a socially ac- 
ceptable manner until he is ready in 
all ways to make the best use of his 
sexual powers. Someone must teach 
him all of the facts of sex and help 
him learn how to turn the extra energy 
he now has, because he is maturing, 
in the direction of mastering what he 
must know of how to earn a living 
and how to care for a family in order 
to qualify for a happy and successful 
adulthood. 

That such ends cannot be attained 
by emotional and _ social 
condemnation for the boy’s trial and 
error experimentations, should be 
clearly apparent to those that are to 
deal with him. If his parents can sym- 
pathize with his problems over be- 
coming a sexually mature person and 


moralizing 
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know that one lecture or the reading 
of a book will not be enough, and if 
they will help their child rather than 
become very embarrassed and socially 
defensive, they certainly should be 
told. If the parents of the little girl 
can take an understanding attitude 
toward this boy, they should be the 
ones to discuss what has happened 
with his parents. 

Both of the mothers and fathers in 
this problem need to know, however, 
that their own lack of suitable train- 
ing in attitudes and skills for pointing 
out needs for, or to give constructive 
sex education to, a child, need not 
completely handicap this  child’s 
chances to learn. They can put into 
practice toward the child’s sex educa- 
tion a very constructive attitude they 
readily would apply to his training in 
other ways. 

In other words, if the parents of 





the little girl are unable to handle this 
difficulty as they should, or, even if 
they can handle their part and have 
serious doubts about the reaction of 
the boy’s parents, they should send an 
expert in their place. If the boy’s pa- 
rents cannot handle the situation 
properly, they, then, would have the 
expert at hand to help them with it. 

Of course, the question then arises 
as to who this expert will be. The 
best indication we have from the ques- 
tion, is the minister. The mother of 
the little girl went to him before she 
told her husband. This is a good sign. 
The minister probably would do well 
not to describe the incident or to 
name names. His job would be to call 
the parents’ attention to their son’s 
needs for a more adequate sex educa- 
tion. 

Whoever is to talk with the boy’s 
parents should talk with the boy first. 
Remember, not to condemn him. Be 
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helpful and friendly. Tell him what is 
to be said to the parents. If the min- 
ister is to tell them, he should go over 
the details of the situation with the 
boy and show him how he intends to 
be helpful. There should be no chance 
for the boy to beg off, unless the min- 
ister knows he harm 
than good by bringing the parents into 
the situation. 


may do more 


GELOLO McHuGu 
Department of 
Duke University 


Psychology 


Judging from the number of letters 
which we have received asking for 
help with this same phenomenon of 
the “baby sitter,” the problem 
to be one to which people seek the 
kelp of their minister more frequently 
than we know. It is for this 
that we have asked more than the 
usual number of our experts to 
cuss the question. —Ed. 
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ASTORAL CARE 
Richard Spann ( Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury—$2.50) 


edited by J. 


J. Richard Spann has rendered a 
valuable service to pastors of all com- 
munions by bringing together the best 
that the Protestant ministry of 
America can offer on the varied 
phases of pastoral care. The concept 
of pastoral care embodied in this 
volume is both broad and deep; it 
covers the total scope of the pastor’s 
functions in his formal as well as his 
informal ministry, and it takes into 
account the best research on specific 
pastoral problems. Furthermore, the 
book sets forth a unified conception of 
the distinctive role and function of the 
minister, even though ministers of 
widely different background and train- 
ing have contributed to the symposi- 
um. In the words of Charles F. Kemp, 
one of the authors, the distinctive role 
of the minister is clearly stated: ‘The 
pastor is a specialist in his own right 
with a contribution to make that no 
one else can make. He enjoys a rela- 
tionship with his people that no one 
else enjoys. He lives with them and 
shares with them their deepest experi- 
ences. He speaks to them every Sun- 
day on the issues of life and the reali- 
ty of the Christian faith. He 
beyond mere social adjustment or phy- 
sical health and tries to release them to 
larger living, to fuller lives for service, 
to put them in relation to God him- 
self.” This concept of the pastor's 
task stands out in the words of all the 
writers of this book as 
agreed upon forethought. 


ooNeSs 
POC > 


almost an 


Pastoral Care is divided into two 
parts. Part I is entitled “The Back- 
ground of Pastoral Care.”. Five 
authors contribute to this section, giv- 
ing perspective and range to the pas- 
tor’s understanding of his place in 
history and in contemporary life as a 
shepherd of his people. Charles F. 
Kemp discusses “the history and gen- 
eral principles of pastoral care.” Rollin 
J. Fairbanks describes the qualifica- 
tions and preparation for the pastoral 
ministry. Harold Leonard Bowman 
speaks frankly and to the point about 
the ethics of pastoral work. Lloyd 
Ellis Foster emphasizes the import- 
ance of building and administering a 
program of pastoral care. W. McFer- 
rin Stowe gives a practical discussion 
of using the 
church's educational facilities in pas- 
toral care. 

Part II is entitled “The Field for 
Pastoral Care,” and is composed of 


of ways and means 


articles by twelve pastors and chap- 
lains on specific subjects in which 
these authors by experience and train- 
ing are admirably equipped to speak. 
The pastoral care of children, youth, 
newlyweds, middle-aged, and aged are 
discussed by Leon M. Adkins, Hoover 
Rupert, Robert W. Burns, George A. 
Warmer, Jr., and Paul B. Maves, re- 
spectively. The various age-levels of 
pastoral care and personal counseling 
are thus covered with a dependable 
continuity of insight and approach. 
Then, suffering— 
grief, physical illness, alcoholism, and 
mental evaluated and 
definite suggestions for pastoral care 


William F. 


specific types of 
illness—are 


are given by Rogers, 
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James H. Burns, Ernest A. Shepherd, 
and Ernest E. Bruder, respectively. 
Pastors who are conversant with the 
field of the specialized ministry to peo- 
ple with the above named difficulties 
know that Rogers, Burns, Shepherd, 
and Bruder are accepted authorities 
on the subjects about which they are 
writing here. 

Sut the editor of this book would 
have the reader take a broader defini- 
tion of pastoral care than just the 
ministry to “problem” cases. There- 
fore, “the field of pastoral care” is ex- 
panded to cover the ministry to church 
officials, to new church members, to 
those without a church, to those in in- 
stitutions, and to those who are college 
students. These subjects are discussed 
in the order that they are named by 
David A. MacLennan, John Brans- 
comb, W. Kenneth Pope, Robert A. 
Preston, and Edmund Heinsohn. 

In order that the reader may have a 
definite knowledge of each of the con- 
tributors to this symposium, the editor 
has included a biographical note on 
sach of the authors at the end of the 
book. This reader found this helpful, 
especially in the case of those persons 
whom he did not know personally. 

A warm and personal, yet dignified 
and objective, contact is maintained 
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Or tober 


between the reader and the authors 
throughout the book. This is partly 
because the authors almost consistent- 
ly use the first person singular and 
maintain an “I-Thou” contact with 
the reader. But it is mainly because 
the authors are experienced writers 
and not novices. 

It is gratifying, also, to see that pas- 
toral care is not defined in secular 
terms of some specific school of psy- 
chotherapy, but keeps all of the func- 
tions of the pastor in focus with each 
other. However, as one of the writers 
says, “pastoral care is always an ex- 
pression of pastoral insight.” This un- 
derstanding is clearly the result of the 
patient work of many devout ministers 
in attempting to discover the relevance 
of psychotherapy for the 
task. 

Furthermore, the editor showed win- 
nowed wisdom in selecting seasoned 


pastoral 


pastors of more mature years as well 
as younger men who have trained 
themselves in various specialties of 
pastoral care. As a result the role of 
the pastor as a parent and also as a 
brother in relation to parishioners’ 
needs stands out in the varied em- 
phasis given by older and younger 
pastors. 

Pastors in the active church situa- 
tion, who have not had the advantage 
of more recent additions to the theo- 
logical curriculum in the field of pas- 
toral care, often ask this writer for a 
one volume edition that will acquaint 
them with the whole field of pastoral 
care, without at the same time giving 
them a “one-sided view” of what it is 
all about. In this volume we have such 
a contrbiution. 

-WaYNE E. Oates 
Professor of Pastoral Care 
The Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary 
Lowisville, Kentucky 
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OW TO HELP YOUR CHILD 
IN SCHOOL Mary and Law- 
rence K. Frank (Viking Press— 
$2.95) 

This exceptional book is the sort 
which makes one exclaim: “Just what 
we've been waiting for!’ Of the many 
works on how to train and rear and 
educate children (and how not to), 
this is one of the very, very few which 
is factual, candid, practical, and writ- 
ten with a light touch. It has every- 
thing. ; 

From the format which employs 
color for clarity and emphasis through 
attractively illustrated chapter head- 
ings, to the bibliography and index, 
the work inspires only favorable com- 
ment and hearty commendation. Its 
appeal is not only to parents, for it 
will prove to be valuable to lay and 
religious educators, ministers, school 
administrators, and camp counselors 
as well. 

It seems to us that too many recent 
have shocked, frightened, or 
over-stimulated parents. It is time for 
one which tells the facts that are of 
value to parents, tells how to use 
them, and tells them where to go for 
help if they fail to understand what is 
going on. Many books send parents 
running to psychiatrists and clinics; 
we expect that this one will prevent 
some of this running but insure such 
referrals when they are indicated. 


be ¢ ks 


The author-team comes ably pre- 
pared for the task. Mary Frank was 
trained in early child development at 
New York University and has been 
active ever since in parent guidance 
work, in addition to rearing a large 
family of children. For many years 
Lawrence K. Frank has contributed to 
the fields of child psychology and 
family relations. He was formerly the 
Director of the Caroline Zachry In- 
stitute of Human Development. In 
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1947 he received the Lasker Award in 
Mental Health. He is currently en- 
gaged in mental hygiene activities of 
local and international import, serving 
as Chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mittee, Division of World Affairs, 
National Committee on Mental Hy- 
giene. 

From the first paragraph of the 
preface onward, the tempo is set and 
the credo is voiced that the authors 
have “faith in parents” (italics ours), 
“the dignity of every man, woman, 
and child,” and “the power of love to 
evoke man’s potentialities for peaceful, 
fruitful living.” The wastage of po- 
tentially valuable and mature children 
through neglect and mismanagement 
is deplored. But the authors simul- 
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taneously insist that the only parents 
that can be effective are parents that 
trust themselves and believe in “family 
values”; the frightened parent cannot 
go forward. They express the hope 
that this book will ‘show parents 
how ‘to love little children’ wisely and 
constructively as they help them to 
meet life at home and in school.” 

The authors possess the rare genius 
for emphasizing the spirit rather than 
the letter, the principle rather than the 
rule, patterns rather than chronology 
and charts. Nevertheless, they succeed 
in answering quite objectively myriads 
of practical and specific questions. 

It cannot be repeated too often that 
the authors of this volume know and 
understand children, and what’s more, 
they know and understand parent- 
hood. If any book can teach parent- 
hood, this one can. 

VICTORIA AND Ear A. 

Loomis, Jr., M.D. 

(Earl A. Loomis, Jr., M.D. 

Div. of Nervous and Mental 

Diseases, University of 
Pennsylvania Hospital) 
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HILDREN AND RELIGION by 
Dora P. Chaplin, 
$2.50) 


(Scribner’s— 


The problem of making religion real 
in the life of a child is one of the most 
significant problems faced by any pas- 
tor, Sunday School teacher, or parent. 
The author has had experience both 
as a parent and religious educator. 
The author states her purpose in the 
Introduction as “an attempt to outline 
the potential religious growth of chil- 
dren and to offer practical sug- 
gestions to parents and teachers who 
can help them realize the only heritage 
of which no man can rob them—a 
growing faith in God.” Her opening 
chapter discusses this as the major 
“need of our time”. Then she proceeds 
to illustrate ways in which it can be 
realized. The home is seen as of great- 
est importance, where “it is what we 
are, not what we say, which will effect 
the children most.” The Church School 
is also discussed with suggestions as 
to methods of teaching and approach. 

In her discussion of the religious 
experience of the child she includes 
chapters on such subjects as Prayer, 
Children and Death, and Disbelief and 
Experience of God. Three chapters on 
Way of Approach to Religion include 
(1) Through the Bible, (2) Through 
Pictures, Music, and Poetry, and (3) 
Through Books. In the latter she in 
cludes a list of forty-three books for 
parents and teachers, books of prayers 
for children, Bible stories, 
about Bible people, books for greater 
general understanding, books of art 
for children. 


stories 


All recognize the significance of the 
area in which Mrs. Chaplin is writing 
Kach individual child is unique and 
no one book or group of books can 
answer all the questions or. solve all 
the problems which Mrs. 
would no doubt be the first to recog 


Chaplin 
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nize. However, her book, growing out 
of her own practical experience, does 
make many valuable suggestions and 
should have real value to those who 
have the great privilege and responsi- 
bility of guiding the religious life of 
children. 
—CuHarves F. Kemp 

Executive Secretary 

University of Nebraska 

Y.M.C.A. 


XPLORING THE UNCONSCI- 
OUS by George Groddeck, trans- 
lated by V. M. E. Collins (Funk 
& Wagnalls—$2.75 ) 


This book is a compilation of ad- 
and articles by the author of 
the well-known Das Buch Des Es, the 
most important of being the 
lengthy discussion of ‘Unconscious 
Factors in Organic 
“Unconscious Symbolism in 
ture.” 


dresses 
these 


Processes,” and 
Litera- 


Dr. Groddeck speaks of himself as 
a physician who has sought to apply 
psychoanalytic methods to the domain 
of organic disease. His working hy- 
pothesis is, however, somewhat diver- 
gent from Freud’s. The “It”? which is 
his term for the “ is the 
creative something which directs and 
controls everything we do, even when 
we believe we are acting of our own 
free will. It produces the brain and 
everything else which belongs to life, 
and disease is for him a 
speech—usually an expression of re- 
sistance. This resistance he finds no- 
where better exemplified than in the 
organic process of constipation. 


Unconscious” 


kind of 


‘“Unconscious 


The essay on Sym- 
bolism in Literature” is an application 
of the Freudian concept of the Oedi- 
pus complex to the interpretation of 
Wagner’s Niebelungen Ring, Goethe's 
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Faust and Ibsen’s Peer Gynt. He goes 
even beyond Freud in making the re- 
lationship between mother and son the 
all important factor in the human 
drama. 


—AntTon T. BOISEN 
Chaplain Emeritus 
Elgin State Hospital 


HE CHURCH 
CHILDREN by 
Ovies. 
$2.00) 


be 


AND THE 
Raimundo de 
(M orehous e-Gorham— 


Raimundo de Ovies, formerly Dean 
of St. Philip’s Cathedral, Atlanta, 
Georgia, combines psychology, theol- 
ogy, and love for children in a most 
remarkable way in this book. This re- 
viewer would say that he has received 
more help from this one volume than 
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from all the other books on Christian 
education. It is primarily for the pastor, 
not so much for the teachers, although 
they too could learn from it. 

The Dean tells how he has made the 
Christian religion dynamic and attrac- 
tive to children during his many years 
of experience. The instances are 
crete, about real children, 
situations. He supplies 
sermonettes to indicate 


con- 
with actual 
stories and 
made 
use of the children’s experiences as a 
basis for his teaching. When children 
lived by the comics, he used the comics 
to drive home points about the Bible. 
When children were collecting bugs, 
he was telling nature When 
children were ready to cooperate, they 
put on a children’s radio service once 
a week. He conducted the children’s 
worship as their pastor, and did not 


how he 


stories. 


delegate it to a superintendent; and 
the service was both dignified and 


meaningful. 


this book has 
been inspiring pastors and seminary 


For ten years now, 


students. This reviewer has unblush- 
ingly lifted as many of the Dean’s tech- 
niques and he given 
him credit by telling stories about a 
boy whom he has named “Raimundo.” 
So this informal book, lacking educa- 
tional and psychological jargon, is an 
example of practical Christian educa- 
tion at its best. It has the magic 
it shows how children feel as 
think, and it is a sure path to making 
real Christians. 
—RanpboL_PH CruMP MILLER 
Professor of Philosophy of 
Religion and Christian Education 
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MAN OF THE MONTH 


(Continued from page 8) 


Rollo May continues to make a large 
contribution to American ministers. 
While he believes that psychotherapy 
must be scientific in the sense of rigor- 
ous observation and reflection, he also 
believes there is much about it more 
closely akin to religion than to science 

its concern for the sufferer, its deal- 
ing with life’s values, its inevitable in- 
volvement in the and 
death. As he recently said in a personal 
message to the editor, “I am a firm 
believer in the fact that psychoanalysis 


issues of life 


is primarily one of the social sciences 
and not a branch of medicine, and I 


believe also that training in the social 
sciences, and particularly in religion, 
is more valuable for the general psy- 
choanalytic practice than is training in 
physiology has not 


left the 


and anatomy.” He 
ministry, but entered upon a 


special phase of it. 
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sable materials in pastoral care—materials that no minister will wa 


miss. 
Some of these materials are so important that we have organized 


into special issues. 

Each one of these issues will become landmarks in the literature 
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